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AESTRACT 



The purposes of this study were to identify the 
criteria that are used for evaluating the competaneies of biology 
teachers^ to determine the relative importance of these criteria^ and 
to deterniine if the occupational status of judges affects the way 
they value specific criteria^ The study group consisted of 220 
selection coininittee members of the Outstanding Biology Teacher Award 
program of the National Association of Biology Teachers which was 
conducted in ^6 states in 1970. The general methods and instruments 
employed included a review of literature^ a questionnaire, and 
analysis of questionnaire responses. Statistical analysis indicated 
no significant differences existed between ratings given to items 
when used for preselection and the ratings given to the same items 
when used for the final evaluation of candidates for the Outstanding 
Biology Teacher Award, Results also indicated that the oecupational 
status of various judges does relate to the way they might value some 
criteria. Recommendations are suggested* An extensive bibliography 
and appendixes of related material are included. (Author/MJM) 
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DOM LOUIS DmiBR, Evaluation of BioloEy Teachera (Under 
the dirsotion of PAUL B. HOUNSHELL. ) 

Tho purpoaes of this study were to identify the 
criteria that are used for ©valuatlng the oompetenoles of 
biology teaohers, to determine the relative import anoe of 
these criteria, and to determine if the oooupatlonal status 
of judges affects th© way they value apocific oriterla. The 
study attempted to answer the following que at ions s 

1, Who are these judges of biology teaohers? What 
Variety of oooupatlonal and/or eduoational posi- 
tions do they hold? 

2. What oriterla do they employ in the evaluation 
process? Are some oriterla of more value to some 
judges than others? 

3i Does the ocoupatlonal status of a judge relate to 
the ■way he evaluates a biology teaoher? If so. 
In what ways? 
The study group oonslsted of the two hundred 
twenty seleotlon committee members of the Outstanding Biol- 
ogy Teaoher Award program of the National Assoolatlon of 
Biology Teachers which was oonduotad In forty-six states in 
1970. Seven distinct ocoupatlonal types were represented by 
the study group. 

The general methods and Instrmtienbs employed in this 
study are as follows i 



!• Prom review of th© literature and from the mate- 
rials , forms and prooedurea of the OutstAnding 
Biology Teaoher Award program^ a list of items 
was developed which might be utilised as oriteria 
when ©valuating biology teachers, 

2i A questionnaire containing ^.theoe items was sent 
to the study group following oompletion of their 
respective selection processes, for the riitlng of 
Individual Iteme as to their Importance when 
evaluating candidate a for the award, 

3, Responsea of returned questionnaires were ana« 
ly^ed to determine I 

a. The frequoncy and aignlficanoe of the differ- 
ences between each rating level for each item, 
within each separate Judge-groupj 

b. The frequency and slgnlfloance of differences 
between each rating level, for each Item, 
between each aeparate judge -group | and 

Oi The significance of differences seen between 
responses for each Item when rated for both 
the preeoreening and final evaluation phases. 
Statistical analysis yielded the following results # 

Ohl aquars levels derived for the oombined ratings of 
all judges revealed that no significant dlfferenoes existed 
between the ratlngi given to Items when used for preseleotion 
and the ratings given to the same items vfhen used for the 
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final evaluation of candidates for the Oubstandins Biology 
Teacher Award* 

Analysis of the Ghi square love Is derived for the 
ratings given to each of the one hundred elevan items 
revealed that some significant criteria exist and there were 
twonty-thre© items that poasessed rating levels that dlffored 
from that might have c urred by Ghano© at the .05 level of 
aignif icanoe. Of these, twenty-one were rated significantly 
high. 

Of the twenty-one Items rated high| seven related to 
factors assoGlated with the teacher's Intrinsio personal 
oharaoterlatles J eight related to factors of teaoher-student 
interaction, and six related to skills and proficiencies as 
a science teacher. Factors of no slgnifioanoe included 
those related to the teacher^ s partlolpation in school and 
oonmunlty aotlvltlea, aoademlc background, and teaohlng and 
profesflional experiences and accomplishments. 

Analysis of ohl square derivations for ratings of 
each of the one hundred eleven items of the questionnaire 
revealed that eight Items were rated significantly different 
by different judge-^groups * Thus, it was possible to say 
that the ocoupatlonal status of various judges does relate 
to the way they i^lght value some criteria* 
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OHAPTER I 

NATOTE AND SIONIFIOANCI OP TIM STUDY 

I nt r odu 0 1 1 on 

Perhaps no other aroa of eduQatlon has evoked as much 
interest or has stimulated more recent reaearoh as has the 
area of the evaluation of teacher effeotlvenisa,^ However, 
although often researohod in depth, results of many of those 
studies have bsen oonfliotlng and there seems to be lltt-le 
agreement among some investigators over findings, ^ Review 
of the literature reveals partioular concern and IntBrest 
for the identifioatlon of suitable oriteria which mlpht be 
applied in a program of teacher evaluationi the appropriate- 
ness and qualifications of those who evaluate teaohersj and 
the subjective bias introduoed by judges possessing varying 
role expectations and value systems. 3 Xn addition, many 
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Bruce J, Blddle and William J. Ellena (edsj, aonteni-. 
porary R esearch on Teacher Bf f eotlveness (New Yorki H olt 
Rinehart and Winston, 1961;), p, v. " " " ' 

2 

K. Fred Daniel, The MeaauremBnt and Evaluatio n of 
TgaohlnB, a Conce ptualization of a P'lan for U se In Statfl ' 
Rducati5H^i Leadarahip ( TallahRflsafl » Tj'^n^^^^ M^.^^^-^ is^P rt 
mont of Education, I967) , pp, 9-10, u 

3 

n V ^?P®2, "Accountability in Education »' Phi 

Delta Kappan, LII (December, I97O) , 231-32| Dale L, Bolton, 
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studies of teaoher ©valuatloQ are apparently based on what 
e valuators feel desirable in teaohera generally, rather than 
on what might be dosired of a speclflo subject spacialist. 
For example, even though it la not unoommon for teachers to 
be evaluated in terms of their suitability for, or success 
in a particular teadhlng situation, there have been no com- 
prehensive studies of how biology teachers might be evaluated 
differently frOTi teachers of other subjects, 

Purpos e of the ^ t udy 

In 1961, a nationally known professional biology 

teachers assooiation initiated a program through which a 

secondary school teacher from each state is selected each 

year for recognition as an "Outstanding Biology Teacher.** 

An avowed purpose of the program Isi 

To select a representative in each state from the many 
outstanding biology teachers which there are in order 
that public attention as well as attention from within 
the teaching profession Itself can be focused upon such 
exce Hence, fl- 

Awards are made by members of state selection commit- 
tees who solicit nominations, review candidate record forrag. 



Developlnff Criteria for Teacher Evaluation . U, S, Department 
of Health, iiducatlon, and Welfare, Office of Education Prep 
Report 21-1 (Washlngtoni National Center for Educational 
Communications, 1971), Pp. 2-31 and Donald Musella, "improv- 
ing Teacher Evaluation," Journal of Teaoher Bducfttinn XXI 
(Spring, 1970), lQ-k.9* - _ . ^» 

Robert Yager, "An Outstanding Biology Teacher Award 
program, ' American Biology Teaoher . KCVI (Mareh, 196I|.) , 192- 
93* - 



and vlalt finalists In their sohoolst Sinos 1962 more than 
fow hundred biology teaehere have been eeleoted to receive 
the award. 

Who are these Judges of biology teachers? What 
orltaria do they use? Doee the oooupatlonal statue of a 
judge bias his evaluation? Do members of different judge- 
groups value speeifie orlterla differently? If so, to what 
extent? 

The purposes of this study were to (1) Identify the 
criteria that members of the Outstanding Biology Teacher 
Award program selection cpnunittees utilise when evaluating 
biology teachersp (2) to identify the various types of 
occupations held by members of selection commltteesi (3) to 

determine If the ooeupational status of evaluators within a 

.9 

Judge-»group Is related to the way they value speGifle 
criteria^ and ik) to determinev the relative importance! of 
various orlterla to ascertain If a value hlerarohy of 
criteria exists* 

Definitions of Terms 

The terms which have special mianinga with respect 
to the study are as followat 

1» Ivaluative Grlterla t Any factor used by members 
of state selection committees as aids to their screening or 
final evaluation of candidates to receive the award« 

2t Award Oandldatei t Any aecondary school biology 
teacher who was evaluated fo3^ the I970 Outstanding Biology 
Teacher award • 



3» OcoupatiQnal Status > The type of job position 
held by a member of an Outstanding Biology Teaoher Award 
(OBTA) program selection oomiittee (i,e,, sohool admlnlstra- 
tor, looal sohool aolenoe supervieori state acience super*' 
visor^ industrial biologist, college biologist, or profaaoor 
of science eduaatlon) . 

k* Sale ot ion Committee Membar s Any person who 
aseistad in the evaluation of oandldates for the Outstanding 
Biology Teacher Award. 

5* JudRa^arouD . A group of selection commlttae 
members having similar ooeupatlonal status* 

Limitations and Baslo 
AssumptioqB , 

This study was limited to eonsldbratlon of le lection 

committee members and the criteria Involved In the 1970 Out- 

• " " " ^ \ 

standing Biology Teacher Award program. It was also limited 
to the adequacy of the Instrument used and of the responses 
received. Basic assumptions made in the study were thati 
1# Members of selection oomnlttees are appointed 

for their ability to recognise outstanding biology 
teaching and that these persons aM competent to 
judge biology teachers. 
2i Criteria exist which charaoterisBe outstanding 

biology teaching. 
3i Members of selection committeefl employ these 
criteria when making decisions about the suit*^ 
ability of oandldates for the awardi 
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A "value hierarchy" of orlteria axleta, with soma 
criteria 'being of more importance than others in 
evaluating candidate a for the award, 
$, Assessment of candidates for the outstanding biol- 
ogy teacher award is suhjeotive and that individual 
members of seleotion oommitteos value speclfio 
orlteria diffarently, 

/ 

aignifioanoe of the Study 

In one of the studies cited in Ohapter 11,^ it is 
suggested that teacher evaluation is rarely objective, that 
different evaluators bring different sxpeotatlona and valuoB 
Into the evaluation process, and that there are no standard 
sets of behaviors or ©duoatlonal objeotivts whioh can ba 
uniformly applied as orlteria In teacher evaluation proc- 
©BfieSi It is further suggested that as a step toward pre- . 
dlotlng the effeotlveness of a teacher In a specif le 
situatloni it Is necessary to estftbllsh the role ©Kpootatlons 
of Judge fl which influence their evaluations. If this is 
done, it might be possible to faollltat© sucoess of a slven 
teacher by placing him In a teachlns fittuation with those 
who value his unique eharaoterlstlos. 

Accepting this view, analysis of the ratlngB given to 

Oarth Sorenion and Go oily Gross, Teaoher Appraisal . 
a ^Mgt ehlnp; Prooe as (Los AnstliiS UOM Center for the Btudy 
of il valuation of Ins true tlonal Programs, 196I), pasaim, 
pp» 1-3. 
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the eriterla used by various judge ^-groups In this atudy 
inlght reveal to the proresslon -what various judges value , 
and perhaps make It possible to either^ select judges who are 
likely to be uniquely qualified to evaluate their traits, 
or, by knowing -who is doing the judging, it might provid© 
some taaohers with insights into how their teaching is likely 
being appraised. Perhaps, too, the findings will prove use- 
ful to the OBTA program of the National Aisoelation of Blol-^ 
ogy Teaoherfl and to the profession at large. 

Organization of the Study 

The following steps were followed in the organization 
of this Btudyi 

1. A review of the related literature | 

2* Design and implementation of appropriate proee^ 
dures for the oollectlon and prooaaslng of ^ata; 

3. Presentation and analysis of the data| and 
Presentation of the summary, aonolUiioni, and 
re 0 ommend at 1 ons , 

Ghaptor 11 InQludes a repreaentatlve re view of the 
literature pertaining toi (1) the need for teaoher evalua'* 
tlon, (2) problems In evaluation, (3) the nature of avalua* 
tlve criteria, who should evaluate teaohers, {$) rater 
bias, and (6) the evaluation of biology teaohers as done by 
the National AsBoolatlon of Biology Teaoherst 

Ghapter III deserlbBS the design of the study and 
Inoludaa thd hypothesss tsstsd, the populatlQn studledi the 
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identification of th© svaluatlv© criteria, the design of 
the questionnaire I how response s to the questionnaire vere 
elicited, and the statistical procedures used. 

Chapter IV presents the tested hypotheses and Includes 
the statistloal data and tables which list the ratings given 
Bpeolflc Items by the various judge groups* Also included 
in this chapter are discussions of the significant findings 
of the study. 

Utilising data developed In the^ etudyj ooncluslone 
v/ere formulated and reoonmendatlons were mad© regarding the 
©valuation of biology teachers* These are found in Chapter 

A bibliography of selected references and appendloes 
containing tables of data and materials used In the study 
follow Chapter V* i 
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HSvmW OF LIIERATUOT 

A reeent report by the Oommitt©© on lOTA^ (Inatrumont 
for the Observation of Teaching ActlvltieB) suggested that 
anyone planriing to develop a projeot in teaoher evaluation 
should understand that no other area of eduoatlon has been 
explored with greater energy and peraiatence than teacher 
oompetenGe* A large number of studies and dlsQuaslons have 
been directed to the idontif loatlon^ definition, and measure- 
ment of teaoher oompetenGe^ , along with attempts to find 
means for its development* The Gommlttee ©stimated that 

perhaps as many as two thousand rasearohea In the area! have 

I 

been publlshedt 

As a eonsequeno© of their analysis of teaoher effeo- 

tlveness studies, Blddle and lllena wrote thati 

Probably no aapeot of modern education has been dla- 
ouised with greater frequency, vith as muoh deep conoorn, 
or by more eduoators than has been that of teacher effeo- 
tivenesa— how to define it, how to identify it, how to 
measure it, how to evaluate it, and how to deteot and 
remove obstaeles to its achievement*^ 



Ruth Bradley and others, Me asur ins Teacher Oompetenoe i 
Ro^oen^Qh Baclc/yrQU^ and_gjirrent Fractlce^ ^Durllntfamei Call" 
rbrhia:T.^aohers Aasociatlon, Ig^tj,) , prT» (Hereinafter cited 
as Bradley and others, Meaeurlnff Teacher Oompetenoe t) 

ERJC ^Bruce J. iiddle and William J, Ellena (edsj, Oon« 

temporary Research on Teaoher Effeotiveness (New Yorks'"^ 



Need f or^ E valuat 1 on 

The need for evaluation of competeno©. has been demon 
atrated in almost every category of job and business rela- 
tionship. Reasons for evaluating teaohers, as auggested by 
O wy nn Ino lud e d i 

1. Deolslona to grant or remove from tenure. 

2. Detarmlnation of Balary. 

3. Detorminlng advanoement, not only for promotion in 
the adminlBtrative hlerarohy, but also In the seleo. 
tion of individual teachers for special projeota, 

k-t Stimulation of teaoher growth, 

$» Protection of the teacher against injuBtlce, 

oaprlce, ill formed Judgments, and antaBonlfltlc 

minority pressures, 

6, Adminlatratlv© reports to higher officers and the 
pub 11 o, j- 

7, Proteotion of the pupil against the hazards of 
poor teaohing. 

8, Idantlf loatlon of better teaohlng»3 

The Iduoational Re search Servioe of the National 
Education Assoolation (NIA)^ found during a recent survey 
that two hundrid eighteen out of a sample of two hundrM 
thirty-five eystemB enrolling sixteen thousand or more 
pupils had established formal prooedurea for evaluating 
teachers. Of these, more than half had a regular schedule 
of annual evaluations. In considering teacher ©valuation as 
an item of negotiation, the NEA re search division^ found 



Holt, Rlnehart and Winston, 19614.), p. v, 

3 

, J. Minor Gwynn, Theory and Praotioe of Supe rvlalon 

(New York I Dodd, Mead and Company, 1963), p, l\.0^ ~ 

■ Evaluation of teaohing Oompoteno©," NBA Researoh 
Bulletin . XWCVI (Ootober, I969T, 67, . — ^ 

^ibia,, p. 72, : 
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that slKty-three percent of six hundred three oomprehensiv© 
agreements on file oontained proviaione for such evaluation* 
Reasons listed for evaluating teachers elicited In the 
survey were i v 

To assist in Improving teaching compatenoe" (92.8^) 

- .To keep the administration aware of what la taking 
place in the elasaroom — ^(59*1^5 

To make teachers more responsive to needs of their 
puplls*-(S6.0^) 

- To make It possible to ii^smias poor teachers — (^3.6?^) 

- To assist in the selection of teachers for promotion 
to other posltionS"(i4,7,3^) 

- To have a statement In the teacher's permanent record 
for future reference — (31,0^) 

- To see if the ourriculum is being followed*^- (22,9^) 

- For advancement on the salary schedule— ( 17.3^) 

- For the awarding of merit pay"(l6»7^) 

- Other— (2,U^)o . 

The National Education Agsooiation Department of Olassroom 
Teachers formulated a statement regarding teaoher ©valuation 
which required that the professional teaohlng organisation be 
Involved in teacher evaluation processes^ It also stated 
that it - ' 

regards the improvement of instruotlon as the major 
purpose of evaluation of tsaoher oompetenoe, * * , that 
such evaluation [ is] effective only when don© as a co- 
operative endeavor by all concerned, [and] that such 
evaluation should be based primarily upon performance 
of the teaohlng task In relation to the specified teach- 
ing situation in v;hlch the task is performed*? 

It further maintained that evaluation must be continuous, 



Ibid., p. 71* 

7 

National Education Association, The Platform and 
Resolutions , 19h%~pU (Washington^ NEA Department of Olass^ 
room Teachers , 1961]-) , p« 3* 
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must.be based upon all ©ducational faGtorB, and should. 
Inoludo conslderatlone of the type of Qoimnimlty, building 
faoilitleSj and admlnlatrattv© praotloefl as wall as Glass- 
room procedures. 

The Depa3?tment of Elementary Sohool PrlnQlpals of the 
National Education Agaociatlon in 1957 adopted a similar 
statement which is still In effect. Believing that "evalua- 
tion for the improvement of teaohing is an obligation of 
school personnel and requires professional preparation and 
competenoe," the group feels that "evaluation is neoeosary 
in selective reoruitment, appointment to teaching positions, 
do termination of tenure, and the Gontinued development of 
professional skills*"^ 

In another study considering the need for evaluation 
of classroom teaching, the National Eduoatidn Association^ 
conducted a survey among superintendents, principals and 
teachers and found that all three groups felt ©valuation 
stimulated efforts to improve instruction. They also found 
that it stimulated development of good rapport between 
teachers and administrative staff, that there was more 
understanding of what was needed, and that good evaluation 

8 

%xcerpts from a Report of Resolutions Oomnlttee,'' 
National. Elementary Prinoipal , XXXVI (May, 19^7), 31-32. ^ 

'What Teachers and Administrators Think About Evalua- 
tion," NBA Research Bulletin , XLIl (December, I96I4.) , passim, 

loa-ii, " ~^ ~ 
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helped to axposa outs tatidliig teaching which might not be 
othernfjlaa noted. Other desirable outcomes found were that 
it enoouraged better administrative planning and that it 
provided means by which to rid the school system of really 
incompatent taaohsrs. 

It is apparent that the evaluation of teach© rs and 
teaching is an aeoepted aspect of the educational process, 
and that evaluation is conducted to satisfy a vmrlety of 
needs. Also, it is evident that responsibility for teacher 
evaluation la claimed by individuals and groups havii^ 
different purposes. Do dif fere noes In the needs for ©valua- 
tion create special problems for the ©valuator? Are there 
some problems of evaluation which exist, in common, regard- 
less of the purpose of an evaluation? 

Problems In Evaluation 

In most profeisions, evaluation of the effectiveness 
of personnel appears to be less of a problem than is the 
evaluation of teachers. It seems relatively simple to mea- 
sure effectiveness when a definite process of operation or 
the quality of a manufactured product Is involved. Evalua- 
tion of teaching seems to be less simple. 

In a paper stating their position on the evaluation 
of instructional programs, the Illinois Elementary School 
Principals » AasoQlatlpn made note of the oomplexltles of the 
task and indicated that, in their opinion, evaluation of 
teachers is difficult because there appear to be no 
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absolutes In ©ducat Ion, and that there la no universal 
agreement about what constitutes a good teacher since ^evalu- 
ation Implies measurement, and measurement Implies the use 
of standards which are virtually non-existent In the eduoa- 
tlonal setting. In addition, the Illinois group^^ noted 
that evaluation Includes the problem of separating assess- 
ment of teaching from the asBessment of the teacher. They 
recognised that the Interrelationships which exist between 
the two make separation most difficult, necessitating a 
definition of what constitute a good teaching, as well as 
detemiinlng those teacher variables which contributs and 
those which do not contribute to Instruction. 

A report by the American Eduoatlonal Research As so- 
IP 

elation-*^ referred to problems of definition and suggested 
that much of the confusion la due to disagreement over what 
Is meant by terms such as "teacher competence," ^teacher 
performance," and "teacher personality*^^ Blddla^S noted 
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Illinois Elementary School Prlnolpals' Assoolatlon, 
Ivaluatign of the Instruotlona a, Position Paper 

(Sprlngf lelds The Association, ISbti) , p. 6, i Hereinafter 
olted as Illinois Elementary School Prlnolpals' Association 
Evaluation of the Instruotlonal Program,) 

^^Ibid., p. I}., 

12 

Araarloan Eduoatlonal Researoh Assoolatlon, "Report 
of the Oommlttee on the Criteria of Teacher Iff ectlveness, " 
Review of Eduoatlonal Reflearoh . XXII (May, 19|2) , 238-.63, , 

13 

Bruoe J. Blddle, "The Integration of Teacher Effec- 
tiveness Researoh," Contemporary Research on Teacher Effec- 
tiveness , eda. B, J. Biddle and W. J, Ellena (New Yorks Holt, 
Rlnehart and Winston, 196I4.), passim, 1-i^.O, 
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that literally thousands of tettns have beeti used to describe 
or claBsify teacher behavior and felt that the problem 
seems to be so complex that no on© knoKs or can agree upon 
the meaning or desoriptlon of a competent teacher. 

Ornsteinl^ stated that even when there Is agreement 
on "good" teacher behavior, it Is wrpng to assume that there 
ia a commonly agreed upon meaning regarding the word a used 
to de scribe such behavior* 

Daniel, in considering ways to develop and Implement 
a statewide teacher evaluation plan, found that little ia 
known about what makes the work of the individual teacher 
effective because "information relating to the prooess or 
prerequisites for teaching is subject to multiple Interpre- 
tations," and, although research attempting to elucidate the 
topic has been extensive, "findinga with practical applica- 
.bllity are meager. 

Mood concurred in this view but felt that even though 
many investigators believe that the teacher is the most 
Important factoi* in the educational development of moat 



Allen C, Ornstein, " Syo t ©mat 1 zing Teacher Behavior 
Research," Phi Delta Kappan . LII (May, 1971), 551-55. (Here« 
inafter cited as Ornate in, "Systeraatlzing Teacher Behavior.") 

15 

K. Pred Daniel, The MQaaurement and Evaluation of 
TQaQhin^, a Oonoeptualigatlon of a Plan for Use in State 
Educa tional Lea dership (Tallahaaaee g Florida State Department 
of Education, 196?;, p, 970. (Hereinafter cited as Daniel, 
The Measurement and Evaluation of Teachln^ ») 
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children, thli "belief rests largQly on judgment and does 
not givo us any clue as to hovi it operates ."^^ 

Bolton felt that "there is general agreement raong 
©duoators that the moat important purposes for evaluating 
teachera is the improvement of instruct ion and to provide a 
basis foi* rewarding superior performanoe . "^'^ However, if 
student aohievement is aooepted as a goal of teaching^ it 
would seem desirable to Isolate and measure the various 
types of teacher behavior that faoilitate aohievement for 
use when evaluating the teashing act* Although a great deal 
of work has been done in an attempt to disoover and isolate 
j f aotorsy of the teaohing prooess which might lend themselves 

to standard measurement, this does not appear to be easily 
achieved, 

Ellenai In looking at .ways to Identify the good 

) teacher^ said that! j 

Even if pupil growth were measured accurately, there 
would still be the problem of determining how much could 
be aseribed to a particular teacher. Many influences 
shape pupil growth! ^ the hom©! community, clubs, and 
organisations, various media of communication, books, 
magazines, and libraries are but a few of these Influ- 
ences, Als0| the pupil was subjected to the influence 



Alexander M, Mood, ■■Do Toachera Make a Difference?** 
(paper preaented at a Oonferenoe Sponsored by the U, S, 
Office of Education, Bureau of Educational Professions 
Development, Pebruary, 1970# Washington, D. 0.)« 

17 

Dale L, Bolton, Prep Brief 21^0, Purposes of Teacher 
Evaluation ( Washing tons National Oenter for Educational Oom" 
munlcations, U. S, Office of Education, Department of Hsalthi,. 
Educationp and Welfare, 1971), p* 7.= 
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of other teachers In the past. The problem of disen- 
tangling these Influenoes becomes diffioult indaed. 
Though elaborate statlstioal and eKperimental methods 
have been developed, there la no one who oan demonstrate 
a solentlfio way of making effeotive ubo of the pupil- 
• gain criterion in meaauring teacher ©ffeotlveness.lS 

Medley and Mltzel,19 £n reviewing reaearch further, 

found that supervisory ratings of teaohor effeetiveneaa 

usually oorrelate poorly -with measures of pupil gain. 
20 

Allon auggested that teaoher behavior oategorles 
are too poorly defined, with too many aimilaritleB between 
categories. 

Dale Bolton said, "all teaohera are evaluated. 
Regardless of how formal the evaluation Is, what evidence is 
oolleoted or analyzed, how often formal reports are written— 
teachers are evaluated and they are evaluated rather often. "21 
In writing about evaluation in higher e duo at ion Dresael^^ 
said, that when faced with a ohoioo, ©valuation, oo^sc^ous 
or unconscious, oooura. 



18 

William J, Ellena, Margaret Stevenson, and Harold 
V. Webb, Who's a Oood Teaoher? Twashlngtom National Iduoa- 
tlon Assoolatlon, 1961}, p, 19, 

19 ' ' ^ 

D. M. Medley aim H. E, Mltzol, "Some Behavioral 

Corrolatefl of Teacher Eff eotiveness, " Journal of Educational 

Psyohol oKy. L (Dooembor, 1959), Z29-l^6', ~~ ' — — 

20 

N. R, Allon, "Systems of Olassrooiti Interaction 
Analysis i a Disouesion , of Struotural Limitations," Jour nal of 
Ixperlmental Eduoatioii . XXXVIII (May, 1969),,l-3,, ~" 

jDale r,, Bolton, Teacher Evaluation . U, S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welf are, Office of Iduoatlon 
Prep Report 21 (Washingtoni National Center for Eduoatlonal 
uommunioatlons, 1971), p, 1, . 

22 

r.. ■ Paul Drossel and others, Evaluation In High er 

Education (Boatoni Houghton-Mif lin Oompany, X96I), p. 9.' 
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RegardlQss of i^hether "absolutss" or ■^standards'^ exist 
by •which to eetatolish levele of oompet^noe, vihebhor thGro Is 
agre ^©nt about definitions of termB used or in int©rpr©ta-» 
tion of the data oolleoted, or -whether judgments of observors 
are valid or reliable, ©valuation does oecuri and deeisions 
about teachers are made* On what basis, then, are thea© 
decisions made? 

Evaluative Oriteria . 

One of the most mentioned concerns of those involved 
in teaoher ©valuation studies is that of the criteria used 
by Vfirious e valuators when rating teachers or the teaching 
prooesB* In a study done to develop a statevrlde plan for 
the measurement and evaluation of teaching in Florida 
sohoola, K. Fred Daniel expressed his views about appro* 
priate criteria and suggested that If infomatlon on teach- 
ing is to have any usefulneeSj there must be available some 
framework for use in Interpretation and, without this frame-* 
work, such evaluative information is mere deaorlptlon having 
no intrinsio value. Therefore, he ausgested that the "first 
step in Interpreting information on teaching consists of 
selecting relevwit orlteria with which the inf omation can 
be evaluated* Adhering to the ooncapt that evaluation 
must be based en criteria and that local rflther than state 

23 

Daniel, The Measurement and B valuation of Teaching , 
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porsonn©! must be the onQS to establish these criteria, ho 
suggested that input from various ©duoatiorial praotitlonors 
be Solicited, codified, and made available to both teachers 
and evaluators* With this information, beginning teachers 
could be given Bupport as they begin teaching and schools or 
departments of eduoatlon could adopt or integrate this body 
of knov?l©dge Into their programs . He also felt that "the 
ultimate result \^ould be the -wedding of the best elements 
from both the professors and the practitioners*'*^^ In 
looking for criteria which different groups might use to 
evaluate teachers, Daniel raised a number of significant 
questions i Among these Kerea 

(1) What criteria do different colleges think relevant 
for evaluating the teaching of their graduatea? 

(2) Are these criteria the aam© for all graduates in 
the same or different teaching fields? 

(3) In what ways does the teaching by graduates from 
different teacher education progrMis meas\n?e up to 
the evaluativo orlterla developed by the school and/ 
or local school system? 

What evaluative criteria are considered relevant by 
individual school districts or schools? 

(5) Are these evaluative criteria the same for all or 
most teachers in a school or school district? 

(6) Are these evaluative criteria the same for all or 
most teachers of special grades or subjeGts? 

(7) In what ways do teachers in speolflc schools measure 
up to evaluative eriteria established by the local 
school district? 

(S) Are there different oriteria which are specific for 
different groups with the teaching population (©•g# 
beginning teachers^ music teachers, sixth grade 
teachers, etc*)? Also, how do they compare? 

(9) In what ways to evaluative criteria used by local 
schools compare with those used by colleges? 



Ibid., p, 105. 
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(10) Are there different patterpa of expectations for 
teaehers in a given fiBld?^^ 

Where ipeciflG criteria have been identified, Lopez 
felt that such accountability measures are not adequate and 
do not meet even minimum levels of reliability or relevanGy* 
He listed the following as reasonil 

a) Criteria of eff eotlveness In a position generally 
lack clear specifications* 

b) Objective measurea, when examined closely, are usually 
found to be either nonobjective or Irrelevant. 

c) Subjeative measures^ when examined closely, are 
usually found to be biased or unreliable, 

d) Seemingly adequate criteria can vary over time. 

e) Position effeotlveness is really multidimensional. 
Effectiveness In one aspect of a position does not 
necessarily mean effectiveness in others. 

f) When effectiveness In different aspects of a position 
Is measured, there Is no sure way to combine these 
measures Into a single Indejc of effect Ivenees, 

g) Different performance patterns achieve the same 
degree of effectiveness in the same job,^^ 

Turner^? . foijnd that even when the same evaluative 
criteria are used, it la possible for teachers having quite 
similar attributes to receive very different evaluations by 
supervisors when observed In different teaching environments. 

In a paper on teacher selection, read at a meeting of 
the American AssoGlation of School Atoinistrators, George 
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Daniel, The Measurement and E valuation of Teac hing;, 
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Madden expressed concern about th© problem of variability 
of oriterlai and he suggested that criteria used should 
reflect the ohanges taking plaoe in the role of the teachert 
In preBentlng this view he suggested that the older concept 
of the teacher as an all-round pedagogue --that is, one who 
la able to provide for all the ©ducational needs of a group 
of children having widely differing abllltiee, interest^ and 
motivatlone'-"la now giving way to a newer eonoept which 
oonoeivee of teachers fitting a variety of roles, each 
designed to meet more effectively speolfio kinds of teaching 
and learning needs. He felt that each role must have a 
clearly different set of oriteria, each speolfying the dif- 
ferent kinds of requirement a for that role* In the paBt we 
were usually inclined to think of the good teacher in teriris 
of a single model, while today this single model must be 

i 

replaced with a set of varying models from which the appro* 
prlat© one may be seleoted for a given teacher role. 

Qhlselli^^ found that criteria used for evaluation of 
teacher eff ectlvenese are very much like criteria used to 
select teachers because both vary from one Job to another, 
and both tend to vary over time,' 



George R, Madden, ^ -^Teacher Selectlon*-How to Weed 
Out the Duds" (paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators, February, I968, 
Atlafatle City, New Jersey), pp. 3*lj.. 
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E, S, Ghlselll, "Dimensional Problems of arlterla,^^ 
Journal of Applied Fsycholo^y g XL (February, 1906), l«ij.. 
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In a aeareh of the literaturo on the evaluation of 
faculty perfomano©, Oohen and Brawer found that although 
hundreds of Studies have he©n oonduoted over the years in 
every type of ©duoational Inatltutlon, none seemed to suggest 
a way of looking at teachers or the teaching situation that 
was "standardir^ed, replicable, representative of the wishes 
of the profession^ or acceptable to more than one group. -*30 . 
They further noted that observational descriptions are often 
confused with theoretical constructs and they stated that 
'^teacher competence" Is a quality which is dependent upon 
interpretation and something which cannot be observed 
directly* Although it is something which might be inferred 
from descriptions of teacher actions, "the term is often 
ueed as though the construct could itself be observed, '*31 

The Amerloan Association for the Advancement of Science 
(AAAS) has long been interested In the question of comp©-' 
toncies desired in teachers of science and mathematics and 
has developed guidelines and standards for use by various 
education agenoles# 

One suggested use of these guidelines is "in develop- 
ing criteria for screening and for developing instruments 



Arthur M» Cohen and Florence B, Brawer^ Meaeurinff 
Faculty Performance (Waehinstoni American Assoclation^f 
Junior Colleges^ 1969), 
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- I^ide, p. 16. 
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and prooedures for ©valuatlng teacher Gompetencies,^*32 
MAS group felt that a eheoklist of performance criteria 
should be developed to serve in "assisting future teaohei^s 
in determining their own suGcesses and failur©S| in identify^' 
ing competencies they need before entering teaching, and in 
assessing for thamselvea the likelihood that they -will bocome 
happy and successful teachers, ''33 Although their validity 
is often disputed, such lists already exist and are fr©-» 
qii^ntly used. 

Included In the NEa3^ research division report cited 
earlier is a desoription of suggested evaluative procedures 
to be follov?ed and a list of criteria which might be applied. 
Some of these criteria pertain to the /yoneral categories to 
be rated, while others are more precis© aiid list specific 
traits for each general category. For the general type, the 
NEA reports^ listed rating categories of the Oapac, Michigan, 
schools s (a) Ooranand of subject matter, (b) Effectiveness 
of instruction, (c) Initiative, (d) Oooperatlon, (e) Partici- 
pation, (f) Reliability and personal responsibility, (g) 



32, 

American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Guidelines and Standards for the Education of Secondary 
School TcaQhers of Science and Mathematiog (Washi^ The 
AsooGlation, 1971) , pp. 52-53r (Hereinafter cited as AAAS, 
Guidelines and Standards ,) 

^^Ibid«, p« l\.6m 

^^^^Bvaluatlon of Teaching OompetencQ," p* 72, 
_^%id., pp. 72-73» ] - 



Leadership, (h) Growth potent ial, and (i) Participation in 



profeeslonal aetlvlti©s» As an example of tha second type, 

the report Inoluded a checklist from the Haimond, Indiana, 

sohools which divides ttoee general categories Into more ' 

Bpeoific traits as follows i 

EVALUATION SECTION 

1, C las 5 room B f f e o 1 1 vene s s 

Helatlgnehlp with pupllg 

Flanndrig 

Knowledge of subjeatCa) 

ectivenesB of corTOunioatlon. 
Clasaroora atmosphere and control 
jse of new and varied Instructional material 
^Attention to Individual needs 
"Adaptability to chsLnging olassroom situations 



A ttention to study skills and habits 
E ff eGtlveneBS In appraising learning 

2« Attitude g and Frofessional Responsibilities 
R elationship with parents i ^ 

Relationehip -^gith colleagues 



_¥lllingness to assume responsibility for pupil 
"behavior in all school situations 
Jlakes steps toward self-improvement ; 
"]akea part in professional organisations 



A coepts school staff assignments beyond olassroom 
re spons lb lllty 

H as respect for channels of authority 
C omplles with school and school system policies 
' R esponsibility for routines 
A ttendance and punctuality 

3. Personal Oharac^terlsjblos, 

Mental "alertneBs 

Snthuslasm 



D ependability 

^ Initiative 

Perseverance 
Re a our 0 ef ulne s s 



JCact 

Jolse and self-confidence 
^Se If -control 
Judgment . 
ress and groomlng^^ 



36 

Ibid*, p. 71}.* 



Also Included In the WEA report37 ^ copy of the Okemoa, 
Michigan, agreement which specified ten major araas for 
evaluation, Liated were.* (a) Knowledge of subjeot matter, 
(b) Teohnlques of instruotlon (motivation), (o) Pupil-teacher 
relationships, (d) Curriculum development, (e) Dally prepara- 
tion, (f ) Pupil evaluation, (g) Classroom management, (h) 
Character development, (1) Sohool-wide system effectiveness, 
and (j) Community relations. Each of these ten general 
areas was further divided and defined In terms of specific 
responsibilities and duties Involved, For example, under 
(b) of the above s 

ResponBlbllltv: TEOHITIftTJBS OP INSmTJOTION (MOTIVATION) 

The standard of performance for this reBponsibillty Is 
met when faculty personnel recognizes and provides for 
the pupil's Interests, needs and abilities and apply 
instructional techniques which result In the level of 
learning comraensurate with their potential, 

stimulates interest in prescribed areas of learning* 

2. Challenges, enoourages and guides oritlGal thinking 
through use of stimulating questions and provocatlvo 
Ideas, 

3. Uses a variety of methods In presenting sub lee t 
matter, 

k* Enoourages a high quality of performance consistent 

With the individual's ability, 
|. Leads pupils In solving problems slgnlfioant to hiin 
0, Adapts teaohing material and methods to the Indi- 
vidual needs of the pupils, 

7. ^ffohes groups and Individual pupils in aceordance 
with Interests, needs and abilities. 

8, Oonduots discussions so that pupils learn to 
express Ideas clearly, aGOurately and oompletely. 



37, 
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9*' Schedules times to meet curriculum requirements 
through long-range planning oonsistent with 
philosophy of course # 

10. Makes olear asalgnments and dlreotions with ample 
t ime alio tme nt • 

11. Develops desirahl© "work an^ study habits by pro- 
viding opportunities for the ©xerois© of teohniquos 
of reading, organizing materials, etc. 

12» Directs pupil who flnlahes assignments quickly into 

worthwhile activity* 
13 • Uses learning aids such as audio-visual material in 

a profitable manner, « 
3J4.# Provides for testing and sujmnarization.^^ 

While the preceding were examples of evaluative 
criteria being applied in local sohool situations , K, .Fred 
Danlel^^ in The j^eaaurement and Evaluation of Teach i ng study 
found that ttoee Btates«-'Pennsylvanlai Florida, and Hawali**- 
had formal procedures for statewide teacher evaluation. 

In Pennsylvania I evaluation of teachers was required 
and usually administered by the county or district superin- 
tendent, with aotual rating done by school supervisors I and/ 
or prinolpals. The rating card used Included four categorias 
to be evaluatedi Personality ^ Preparatlon g Tectmlque , and 
Pupil Reaction . 

Under the category Personality werei physical oharao** 
istios, emotional stability, aoGial adjustment, professional 
relationships. Judgment, and habits of conduct. 

Listed under the category Preparation were founds 
professional attitude, technloal knowledge and skill, 
continuity of professional growth, subject matter scholarship. 
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Daniel, The Measurement and Evaluation of TeaohlnR , 
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language usage, oivio responsibility, dependability, appre- 
ciation, and ideals. 

The category entitled Technique inoludadi planning 
and organization, individualization, classroom generalship, 
manipulation of materials, and ability to compromise. 

Under the category Pupil Reaotlon we res enthusiasm, 
power to appraise, normal development, expression, subjeot 
matter progress, habits of thinking, habits of oonduot, and 
attitudes • 

The state of Hawaii-'-^ utilized a two-part form whloh 
considered both the oondltionB of work that affeot teacher 
performance, and the teacher's professional qualities. In 
the first part, the teacher rated his or her classroom 
environment including: Students - -the Ir ability, stability 
of class enrollment and special problems related to the 
gifted, mentally retarded, physloally handicapped, or 
emotionally disturbed | Availability of Instruotional Mate - 
ri als such as books, workbooks, A-V aids| Physioal Faoilltlaa 
such as furniture,, lighting, ventilation, and storage | 
Teaching Load including number of periods, nximber of prepara- 
tions, enrolment load, grada and oonmilttee meetings, special 
aBslgmtients, elerloal work, and oonferences| Teacher JPlaog - 
vmat, in aocordanoe with training and experieno«| and those 
conditions affecting perforraance auoh as olassroom 
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interrupt ions, ooirmunity servicas, money-raiiing activities, 
and other special requests. 

Part Two of the Hawaii rating form was completed by 
the prlnoipal and Included the following nine areas to be 
evaluatedi Knowled ge of Sub^lect Matter . Presentation of 
Material . Oral and Written Expression , Lesson O rganization 
and Plans , Olassroom Olimate ^ Olassroom Management , Attitude a 
and Working Relatlonshipg , Oraanlzation of School Details , 
and Professional Improvement , 

The Florida rating form oonsidered generally the Bame 
areas and llstedl 

(1) Personal guallf iGatlons — health and emotional sta- 
bility, appearanc©, ability to think logloally and 
make practical "^eGielons, punGtuallty, accuracyj 
ability to take neGessary and appropriate aGtlon 
and profasslonal dedication. 

(2) RelationBhlpB with others -^respect by pupllaj 

re spons ible and dependable ^ f r lendlln© s s , under « 
standing. In sympathy with Qomnunity and other 
staff and administration, 

(3) Teaching skills and ability ""know ledge of subject 
matter, efforts to improve self, effeotlve use of 
lesson plans and InBtruotlonal materlale, develops 
pupil Interest, Maintains pupil pontrol, uses mate- 
rial in pupil cumulative folders .h^I 

The oomnlttee on IOTA of the California Teaohers Asso- 
ciation suggested that teaohers « competencies be oonsidered 
in terms of six ''roles," Specif lo illustrations of what 
they oonsldared role involvement includeds 

Role li Director of Learnlnp; 

1.1 Adapts prlnolplea of child growth and develop- 
ment to planning of learnl]^ aotlvltleSa ' 



Daniel, The Meaaurement and Eva luation of TeaGhinj 
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1.2 Plans teacher-learning situations in aQOord with 
acoeptaV i principles of learning, 

1.3 Detnonst .^tea effectivQ inatructlonal procedures, 
1*1; Utilises adequate evaluation procedures* 

1,5 Maintains an effective balance of freedom and 
security in the olassroom» 
Hole 2 I Qouneelor and Guidance Worker 

2.1 Utilizes ef'reGtiv© "pfocedures for collecting 
InfoMiation about each pupil* 

2.2 Uses diagnostic and -remedial procedures 
efrectively, 

2.3 Helps the pupil to understand himself, 

' 2,1+ Works ©ffectlvely with the apacialised counsel- 
ing services. 
Role 31 Mediator of the Culture 

3»1 Draws on a scholarly background to enrich oul-- 

tural growth of pupils, 
3*2 Directs individuals and groups to appropriate 
significant life application of classroom 
learning, 

3»3 Deeigns classroom aotlvltles to develop pupil 
ability and motivation* 

3.1+ Directs pupils in learning to use those mate- 
rials from which they will continue to learn 
after leaving school, 

3.5 Develops pupil-attitudes and skills neeeesary 
for effective participation In a Ghanging 
democratic sooiety, 

3.6 Helps his students acquire the values realized 
as Ideals of democracy. 

Role I4.I Link with the Community 

l|.*l UtTllzes available education resources of eom« 

munlty in classroom procedures, 
Ii.,2 Secures cooperation of parents in school 

activities, 

]4.,3 Assists lay groups In understanding modern 
education. 

Participates In definition and solution of 
community problems, 
Rol© $t Member of the Staff 

5.1 Gontrlbutee to the definition of the overall 
aims of the school, 

5.2 Contributes to the development of a school 
prograjE to achieve Its objectives, 

5*3 Contributes to the effectiveness of, overall 
school aotlvitles. 

Cooperates effectively in the evaluation of the 
school program. 
Role 61 A Member of the Profession 

6,1 Demonstrates an appreciation of the social 
importance of the program. 
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6*2 Contributes to the development of professional 
standards. u 

6.3 Contributes to the profesBlon through its 
organizations • 

^afces a personal responsibility for his own 
profeBSional growth. 
6.$ Aots on a systematic philosophy, prltlGally 
adopted and consistently applied, 4^ 

C uiude Fawcett^3 suggested an evaluation sohems of 
teachers in terms of their l&adershlp rolej that teachers 
should be evaluated in terms of how well they can facilitate, 
organiEe, and set goals, by how well they can specify means 
to achieve these goals, and their oapabillty to evaluate the 
results of learning within their classrooms. He discussed 
BBveral categories of leadership skills which would be accept- 
able to both teaohers and administrators and offered the 
following as leadership skills i 

I, Interpersonal Rolations 

A, " Teacher-Student 

B, Teaeher-Teacher I 

C, Teacher-Adinlnlatrator ; 

D, Teacher-Parent 
II » Classroom Mana_geme nt 

At Goal-Setting^ 

B. Orgenlzatlon of Olasswork ' 
0, . Evaluatlbn and Reward 
D* Authority 4 

E, Research 

P, Reoord-Keeping 

G* Inatruetlonal Coordination 

H, Oommunications 

X. Identification . 

J. Efficient Utilisation of Class Time 



Il2 

Bradley and others, Msasurlng Teaotiinia: Oompetenoe , 
passim, pp. 71-76. 

^^Olaud© W. FawQett, "The Skills of Teaohing" (Los^ 
Angeles-, Univeralty of California at Los Angeles, May, 1965), 
pp. 1-2. (Mimeographed.) 
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Hit Inatruotlonal Skill s 

A. Learnlng'Environment 

B. Tools and Materials of Learniiig 
0. Sequencing of Instruotlon 

D» Analysis of Learning Problems^ 

Louis Rajha suggested a f ram© work of twelve teaching 
functiono -^of great importance in every teaching day" and 
proposed them "not as a rating scale ^ but as a broad frame^ 
work for teachers to discover more about themselves in rela- 
tion to the funotions of teaching J*'^^ These funotions 
included I 

1, Explaining, informing, showing how 
2* Initiating, d ire o ting, administering 
3* Unifying the group 
Giving security 

Olarlfylng attltud©S| beliefs, problems 
6, Diagnosing learning problems 

i 

7* Making ourrloulum materials ^ I 
8* Evaluating, reoordlng, reporting 
9* Enriching ooniiiiunity activities 
10* OrganlElng and arranging classroom 

11. Participating in school actlyltlea 

12. Participating in professional and olvlo life. 



Ibld», pg 8, 



Louis E. Ratha, "What Is a Good Teacher," Studying 
ieaohlnp;, eds. Jamas Baths, John Pancella, and J. -S V Van 
Mesa (Englewood Oliffei Prentlce^Hall, Inc., I967), pp. 8-9. 
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Gray^^ listed a number of oriteria for evaluating 
teaeher performance and suggested that the teacher shoulds 
(1) make ©xpllelt the objeetlves of hia course j (2) provlda 
suggestions on how etudants oa,i practloe ekills raqulred for 
auoeess in the eours©| (3) provide etudenta with opportunltiea 
for feedback regarding their perforraanoa by means of various 
types of critiques I provide organiaed expository presenta*- 

tions refleoting scholarship In the field and variable raf-* 
erence approaches j ($) encourage students to analyze the 
major assumptions of the ooursei (6) pace the workloadi (7) 
use up-to^-date cours© materials | (8) use ©valuativ© instru** 
ments that are lo^loally related to the course objeotlvesi 
(9) provide a variety of opportunities for students to demon- 
strate their prof lolenGieai (lO) be available for regular 
student conferenoes| (11) suggest activities to pursue a 
oontinued interest beyond course requlrementsi and (12) have 
hlfl own performance rated by aetual student or colleague 
observers • ,^ 

In a study of the feasibility of teacher merit pay in 
North Garollnap^*^ coimnltteeB in three oenters (Gastonia, 
Martin Oountyi Rowan County) developed a list of criteria 
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Oharles E, Gray. '4'he Teaching Model and Evaluation 

Of Teaching Perfomanc©, Journal of Higher Education , XL 
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-'North Carolina Department of Public Instruction, 
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gj^^- Nubile Inotruotion, 196|), pt lO^i 
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vjhich were then applied in a pilot test of teaoher ©valua- 
tiont In each of the centers, it was felt that the criteria 
vore fairly formulated, with cooperative input by teaohere, 
prlnoipala, and supervlBora, that they comprehensively 
deacribed the characteristics of good teaching, and that 
they were applicable to almost all classroom situations. 

In establishing evaluative crlteriap a number of ques- 
tions were asked by each committee, and attempts were made 
to elaborate the various behaviors being examined. The 
Gastonia group asked i 

1. To what degree does the teacher organize learning 
experiences so that pupils underBtand purpoaea and 
procedures? 

2. To what degree does the teacher reoognize Individual 
differences in pupils and attempt to meet their 
needs? 

3« To what degree does the teacher maintain an emotional 

climate conducive to good dlsciplln© and learning? 
h^m To what degree does the teacher show professional ^ 

skill in employing effeotlve methods? 
$m To what degree does the teacher show profess lohal 

skill in motivating pupils? ' 
6» To what degree does the teacher show profesaional 

skill in the use of evaluation? 
7* To what degree does pupil reaction in the olasaroom 

show evidence of a good learning situationT^S 

The Martin County group focused on these questions i 

1* To what degree does the teacher recognise and meet 

the individual needs of pupils? 
2, To what degree does the teacher guide classroom 
. procedures toward achievement of clas s purposes? 
3» To what degree does the teacher show ability to 

evaluate the teaching situation and assist pupils 

in assBSslng their progreas? 
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k^m To vjhat degree does the teacher give enGouragement 

and provide opportunitlas toT puplle to make general- 
isations and relate concepts? 

$m To what degree does the teacher motlvatQ pupils to 
learn? ^ ^ 

6, To what degree doei the teacher oontribute to a 

good emotional ollmat© for learning? 
?• To what degraa do the pupils ehow poaitiive reactions 

to the learning sltuation74-^ 

The Rowan County group asked i 

!• Is the teaching '^geared to meet the maturation level 
of the pupils? 

2. la there evidenoe that the teacher has a good under- 
standing of purposes and methods In teaching? 

3# Are pupil activltiea directed toward valid learning 
goals? 

km Are pupils made aware of their progress in the 

learning activity? 
$m la the behavior of the teacher Donducive to keeping 

the classroom free from distorting anxieties? 
6, Is the teaching situation oharaoterised by positive 

pupil response s750 

Eaoh of the above questions inoluded a oomprehenslv© 
number of subalterns to help observer-raters identify exainples 
of each specific behavior being rated. These appearedj in 
an Interim report, 5^ 

In addition to being observed in the claseroom, the 
North Oarolina teaohers were asked to provide personal 
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Information about their academlo preparation, areas of 
speoiallsatlonj levele of certif ioatlon, positions held, 
professional and nonprofessional work experience^ out-of*- 
olass aotlvltlea including memberships and partloipation In 
profesaional organlg;ations, professional writing, and special 
honors and distinotionss^^ 

Alexander Mood, In a paper^ presented at the U, S. 
Office of Education Oonferenoe, suggested that performance 
indicators are more relevant than are educationi oertlfica- 
tlon, or experience. In terniS of what might be measured. 
Mood listed five . Ablllt les^ 3 which he felt should be brought 
under conalderationi 

1, Dedioation to the Bduoabllity of all Children 

Zm Ability to CoTnmunicata 

3, Ability to Motivate | 
l^t. Ability to Organise and Manage a Glass 
0* Ability to Oreate Learning Experlenoea# 
Mood omitted a sixth area, related to the teacher^s 
knowledge of subject matter, because he felt that aGceptable 
instruments are already available to measure this aspect 
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©ar liar, developed an evaluation list which included factors 
for analysis of both the teacher and teaching^ Teaoher 
f aotors were listed asi Subject matter currenoy. Knowledge 
of theories of knowledge. Selection and use of materials. 
Awareness of human and public relations. Learning and 
discipline. Professionalise, and Mental and emotional maturity* 
Teaching factors included! Methods of Instruction^ Awareness 
of individual differences, Variety of proGedures, Emphasis 
on concepts and generalizations, Oonsideration of Individual 
readiness. Development of remedial approaohea. Use of dif« 
ferent approaohea to problem- solving. Use of both individual 
and group activities, and Efforts to foster democratle 
attitudes* 

Also Included wai oonoern for selection and use of 
various instruotlonal materials euch as their variet y,: 
spanning a suffio lent range from conorete to abstract |' their 
levels of Interest. or whether they are geared to Individual 
differencesi their current suitability ; and how well they 
reflect social realities . 

Ronald G* Good evidenced particular concern for the 

teacher-student relationship and developed a aeries of ques^ 

tions an evaluator might utilise when assessing effectiveness i 

1, Is the teacher genuinely interested in helping each 
student come to understand and accept his unique 
self? 

2^ Does th© teaoher perceive his students as basically 
trustworthy and dependable? 
• Does he oommunloate without ambiguity? 
. Are the ohlldran enjoying themsQlves in this 
teaehar's olaBsroom? * 
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^. Is the atmosphere In the olaisroom fi^e© from threat ' 
as perGelved by th© students? 

6« Does the teacher seem to aooept eaoh student as a 
worthwhile individual? 

7* Does he have eriough GonTideno© In himself that ho can 
tolerate ambiguity in the classroom? That is, are 
different students enoouraged to pursue their inter'^ 
ests? Is there evidence that the teacher will accept 
answers and methods that are different from his? 
Does he encourage divergent thinking? All of these 
questions refer to the tolerance of ambiguity. 

8* Does the teacher assist and facilitate rather than 
control and manipulate? 

9* Are the children personally Involved in the class? 
10» Does the teacher view each student as constantly in 
the process of becoming? 

11, Are the teacher^s perceptions about himself and about 
others aoourate 7 

12, Dqe s he have the desire to learn more, to constantly 
grow as a professional and as a person? 

13* Is he secure enough as an Individual to be open to 
different methods and ideas? 

ll[.. Is he able to sense the immediate needs and inter- 
ests of his students and act effectively in accord- 
ance with these needs and interests? 

1^* Does he have enough oonfldenca in his knowledge of 
aubjeot matter so that his students have oonfidenoe 
in him? / 

l6m Is the teacher more Interested In the prooesaes 

involved In learriing or in the produots reflected 
through factual evaluative techniques? | 

17. Do the students reapeot and^gare for the teaeher as 
an acoaptabl© adult figure?55 

Prom a representative review, it is apparent that 

criteria offered for teacher evaluation tended to fa"^. 1 into 

several general categories, and inoludedi c ompe t ency_ in 

sub .-j e c t mat te r , e f f e c t ivene s s in ins true t ional appr oaohe s 



and technique a J activities directed toward professional 
growth and development, and personal ©f f ectiveness > ^However, 



Ronald 0, Q-ood, ^-Suggested Criteria for Teaching 
Effectiveness" (Chapel Hilli University of North Carolina, 
School of Education, 1968), p. 2. (Mimeographed.) 
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omphaals does vary, aooording to the particular Interest of 
the individual or group, so that in one Instanee it might 
appear that subject matter and olasa management oompetencles 
are stressed more than human and Interpersonal traite, while 
In another instanoe the reverse might appear more important, * 

Who Should Evaluate? 

In oonaidering approaohea to ©valuation, Cohen and 
Brawer^^ revievied some of the more typiaal, inoludingi 
supervisor ratingaj rating by degrees heldj oonsiderations 
of the sise and kinds of degree -granting institutions | 
rating by eolleaguesi and oonsideration of the mmber and 
kinds of publications and government awards* Of these, they 
felt that ratings by suporvlsors were most praotlGal, and 
cited studies which Indicated both positive and negative 
aspect a of these approaohea. As a result of their study, 
they felt that teaching performanoe could "be established by 
such madia as supervisor ratingi, tests, Belf and peer evalu** 
ations and observational teehniqueai -^57 Oohen and Bravjer sug-* 
gested that the safest approaoh to appraisal of teaghing is 
a multiple on© "employing more than one theoretical orienta- 
tion, a varitty of data gathering devices, and • • .a 
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nuiTiber of persons studying teacliers and teaching under a 
variety of conditions. -^^^ 

In the I^A Educational Research Service survey, 
teachers were asked to -suggest persons who should be respon- 
sibl© for the task of evaluating teachers. Over 96 percent 
said this should be done by the principal, with fewer than 1 
percent stating that this should, be a task of the supervisor, 
departmental chalMiari, or other teachers. 

In more than one half of the systems responding to 
the NEA study, the principal was the sole e valuator of 
teachers* In aome systems he was helped by an assistant, 
department head, or supervisor in preparing a single ©valu- 
ation form while In others the principal and at least one 
other person prepared separate foms,^^ 

Bolton felt that evaluations should derive from the 

_ . . . . - . ^ 

30oled judgments of experts and. In support of this he 

discus saoRTM^^ ideas of how such a group of experts might 

be constitutedt E&^ suggested that they may be drawn from 

on© of the following I 

1* The Totalit y of the known group of authorities or 
experts ( e.g. all of the prinoipals and supervisors 
in the eohool distrlGt, all memlDers of a teachers' 



id*, p, 8, 
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professional organizat ioni all college teaohers 
of a specified subject matter, etc.). Of oourse, 
such a procedure usually is not f ©aslbl© unless 
the totality of experts is relatively small. 

2t A random sainple from the roster of membership lists 
of a known group of authorities. 

3, A purp o a i v© s amp Ic dr avn from the totality of 
authorities as defined * 

Lf-i A ssunple of individuals who have been specially 
trained to mako authoritative judgments regarding 
the orit©rlon*61 

In expressing beliefs about practices of teacher 
education and oertlf loatloni Oonant- rscommended that 
persons from State Departments of Education, professors of 
education and other subject matter areas, aupervisors of 
. student teaching, and local public school administrators be 
Involved in the ©valuation process. Mastery of subject 
matter, application of educational understandings, methods 
of teaching techniques, and certain personal and intellectual 
attributes should be included as areai of .©valuation* \ ^ 
The AAAS Gormiiltte© ■ ^ indlQated their feeling that 
profeasional organl^atlona should also be Involved in co- 
operative research and the development of projects leading 
to establishment of science teaching competencies. 
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In a study to test th© uso of Judgments of teaoher 
oompetence In classroom performance^ as a potential basis 

6]_L 

for teaoher oertlf Icat ion, Bo"b Burton Brown^ demonstrated 
and ©valuated a number of ways in mich both aoademio md 
education "professors , supervisors of student teaohlng, co- 
operating publio school administrators, and Stat© Department 
of Public Instruction personnel may be brought together to 
observe classroom teaching perfoMianoes and to judge oorape-- 
tenoe for teaching, 

The main purpose of the Brovn study was to disoover 
some of the factors which must be considered in determining 
"who is a good teaeher," ^^who is a good observer- judge of 
teacher oorapetenoe , -■ and **what is a good procedure for 
making observations and evaluations of teaoher competence. 
As a result of the study, he^^ euggested that a .Varloty of 
obBervatlonal instruments be use d| representing a "oross* 
section-' of differing educational phtlosophleS| that a num-* 
ber of differerit observer- judges representing differing 
©ducatlonal beliefs or phllOBophl©B be Involved, and that a 
number of obeervations be mad© by each of these different 
judges, using different observational systems. 
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Although it is apparent that evaluation of th© indi- 
vidual teacher is usually conduoted by a slngl© supervisory 
or administrative superordlnate , the literature suggested 
that ©valuations be a oooperatlve effort and that teams of 
©valuators be formed to Includ© pereons representing various 
facet a of the ©ducatlonal and professional structure. In 
this ^way the special interests and concerna of various indi- 
viduals and groups will be represented and a broader base of 
corape tencies can be evaluated ■ 



Rater Bias 

Another aspect of problems related to evaluations of 
teacher ef f eotiveness derives from cohcerns about the 
validity of ©valuator Judgments* In the Illinois report^ 
cited earlier, it Is suggested that prior to. attempta to 
evaluate teaohere, it may be well to find answers to the 
following que at ions s 

1* To what extent is the teaoher^s ef f ©otivenesa related 

to th© attitudes of his immediate supervisor? 
2* To what extent is th© teacher * s effectiveness related 

to the Boclologioal as well as the physical charao- 

terlstlcs of the oomnunity? 
3. To what extent is the teacher^ s effectiveness related 

to th© ohlldren with whom he works? 
If,. To what extent is the teaohor's effectiveness related 

to the physical plant and Its ■ instructional equlpmont? 
5t To what extent la the teacher^s effectiveness related ■ 

to the educational philosophy prevalent in* the 

school in which he serves 7°? 
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Of partioular concern as It related to the evalua- 
tion of a toaoher by othsri in the system are the biases 
Inherent or Jjnplied in the above statements. In what v?ays 
do these "attitudea," "oharaoteristlcs, *' and "philosophlea''* 
affect a partloular evaluation or rating? 

In a reoent article in the Phi Delta Kappa journal, 

Allen Ornatein expreflaed concerns about bias due to varying 

percept ions of different "types" of judges and stated thats 

reaohar behavior eonoepts and definitions have different 
meaninga among different groups of sub jeots--f or exaniplo, 
studenta, teachers, supervlaors--in part because of 
their different roles , , , moreover, this is true evon 
within the same group of subjects, , , . As a result, 
those concepts and definitions vary among the different 
investigators, too, even though they often attempt som© 
kind of acceptable validity, 0° 

Also having conosrns for rater bias, Donald Muaella^' 
in his study asked the question, "How sure are we that the 
judgment and decision of the rater are based on the stated 
criteria?" H© found that rating, defined as inoludlng "all 
the phyaiologloal processes that go into the final outcome," 
is a function, In part, of the peroeptual-cognltiv© style of 
the Individual rater, 
70 

Muse 11a' believed that research has not provided 
any useful criteria for measuring and evaluating teaoher 
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effectlveneae and that no signlfioant evidence exists exoepfc 
the conalstent lack of agreement betwean .ratlnga done by 
■ supervisors, fellow teachara, Btudentfl, and teaohar-tralnlng 
' "speclalistfl." This he felt ooom^red «beoauBe of the sub- 
jectivity involved m rating due to variables related to the 
personal charaoterlstioe of raters. '»71 He aummarlzed by 
saying that "deo is ion-making in the school setting must 
continue to rely on experlanoe-based Intuitive prediotions 

and assessments that oonstitute the best judgements at the 
time. "72 . , , 

Cohen and Brawer in their study expreiBed eoncerns 
for rater bias and oonoluded thati 

People see different people in various llghtsj One mav ' 
^Tfr°J values and problems upon' the asseaaed 

without being aware of them. Therefore, any individual 
who examines evaluations of performanc© (often based 
upon unapenifled criteria) must also look at the rater 
to decide from what viewpoint he asBeasea his subjects. 
To some extent, this problem may be countered by ereet- 
. ing objective oriterlai even so, individual blaaesl 
persist and while they may add flavor to assessment, 
they may also interfere with It, 73 ' 

In a study bo determine the applicability of elementary 
and secondary school teaohe.r ratings assigned by principals, 
K. Fred Danlel7i^ assumed that the rating whloh a teacher 
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receivea is a runotlori of (a) th© status of the qualities 
or traits he pobbbbbbb , (b) the iituation(e) in whleh h© was 
observed^ (a) the status of the qualities or traits of the 
©valuator (l»0i| his biases), and (d) interaction among (a), 
(b) I and (o)# His results Indicated that the only factor 
v/hlch consistently affected variance is the evaluator* In 
his -words, "differences in evaluation practioes of individual 
raters is the primary factor to which differences in ratings 
aaalgned teachers can be attributed* **75 

In exploring factors relating to the appraisal of 

student teachers by university supervisors j Oioirelli found 

a similar situation and concluded thatt 

Obviously, any assesaments and recornmendations made by a 
university supervisor will vary depending upon the 
particular student teacher and situation observed, but 
it seems equally apparent that the university supervisor 
bringe to the Qbservation situation a uniquely personal 
set of standards or criteria of good teaching * (whether 
overt or implicit) upon Hhich he bases his assesisments 
and reoonmendations* He may perceive those things in 
the student teaohers performance whloh he Is selectively 
set to perceive and Ignore certain other factors which a 
different supervi|or with different standards might con* 
sider lmportant*7& 

In his study of educational attitudes and perceptions 
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of desirable teacher traits, Kerlinger and Te&h&zxxr^'^ found 
that "Prooresalvism" and "Traditionalism'* were the two 
fundamental bases from whloh attitudes are developed about 
teacher traits. In a test of the hypothesis that judges' 
perceptions are influenced by their phllosophloal base, 
thoy found that those having a "progressive'* attitude tended 
to perceive "pe re on- oriented" traita as most desirable' 
while those with a '•traditionalist" base felt that '*taskw 
oriented" traits were most desirable , 

In considering effects of bias on the part of admln- 
istrator-ratBrs, Madden contended that these result from a 
normal, strong 'ego-atruoture, and because he felt tha^ 
administrators as a group probably have stronger than 
average ego-structures and thus tend to judge teachers in 
terms of the kind of teacher the rater was or thinks ho was, 
he should be "espeolally vigilant against the tendenoyi to 
cast his image of a good teacher in his own likeness, "78 

Using degree of belief in Dewey's philosophy of 
experimsntallsm as the base for observation, Brown79 



Fred Kerlinger and Blazur Pedha^ur, "Educational 
Attitudes and Perceptions of Desirable Traits. of Teachers'* 
(paper read at the Annual Meeting of the American Iduoatlonal 
Research Association, February, I967, New York Olty, New' 
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described a study in which teachers were evaluated according 
to how closely the observer felt the teacher's behavior was 

"pro-Dewey," and this evaluation was correlated with the 
observer's philosophic position. The results of this study 
indicated that observers Indeed differ In their evaluations, 
that their observations are subjective and related to their 
personal phllosophlo orientation. Also, he found that often 
there is a gap between eduoatlonal theory and practice, that 
a teacher's beliefs do influence both observational descrlp- 
tlona and evaluative ratings, and that judges associated 
with public schools tend to observe more "experimental 
teaching" than do judges from colleges and universities. 

In the Brown study, cited earlier, no effort was 
made to eliminate dlfferenoes which appeared ajriong 
observers. Instead, they were taken as they came from' 
groupB normally associated with teaoher training, and were 
given only brief instructions regarding use of the Instru- 
ments , Brown said that "no efforts were made to Improve 
reliability or validity of observations and evaluations .''"^0 
One of the general objectives, of his study was to provide 
descriptive information about the observer- judge ratings of 
teacher competence, including "the Identification of factors 
influencing their reliability and validity, as well as the 
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variation and oentral tendenoles of their observations and 
evaluations t^^^^ 

Brown stated that according to his study, "teacher 
©valiiation is relative to the oomplex interact ion of many 
factors, including beliefs of both the teacher and observer^-' 
judges, observations of claasroom bohavior, age, sex, experl- 
eno©^ grade level, and subject taught J*^^ He also felt that 
it is not possible to attain complat© objeotlvlty in getting 
descriptions of olasBroom teaching behavior and stated that, 
"it is essential to Identify ths beliefa of observers >/hlch 
influeno© the observations of behavior in order to take them 
Jnto aceount in interpretation. -^63 believe, how- 

ever, that observer- judge bias need be eliminated but did 
atate that 'Hf evaluation of teaching Gompetence is to bo 
fair, the legitimate and legal diffirences of opinion or 
belief vjith reepeot to eduoational purpoees or philosophy 
should be permitted and provided for, within the ©valuative 
process,"®^ 

In another study using the Teachers Praotioea Obser- 
vation Record (TPOR) Brown stated that "no attempt was made 
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to train the observers. To the contrary, we deliberately 
tried to priserve the dlfferenoes among observers by select- 
ing them from varying oooupatlonal groups, from varying 
sizes of Inatitutions with varying orientations to teaoher 
education, and from varying parts of the country, "85 He 
contended that reliability ooefflcients that favor a high 
degree of agreement between observers "implies that we should 
seek a single, unifom objective system for observing and 
classifydng teaching behavloi''»}66 «'betwe en- observer" agree- 
ment may not only encourage a false sense of confidence with 
respeot to the acouraoy of measurements, but also gives us 
a false sense of "objectivity" regarding the observations , "Q? 

Rabinowitz and Travers in disouasing the problems of 
evaluating teacher effectiveness felt that there are no 
objective means for identifying criteria as being either 
acceptable or unaooeptable, They felt that the terras 
"effeotive" or "ineffective" imply value Judgments and they 
stated that "no teacher is more effeotive than another except 
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aa aomeone ao decidss and designates, , , , The ultimate 
definition of the effective teacher does not. involve dis- 
covery but decree i"^® 

Ryana'^9 position agreed with that of Rabinowlta and 
Travers* and h© believed that no criterion of effeotive 
= teaching is "good" in or of itself but rather, the \^orth of 
any set of criteria is established by the values held by the 
group to which the teaohing is dlreoted* Alsoi Ryans found 
that different obiorvers psroeive and respond differently, 
even when simultaneously observing the same teaching aet, 
This h© felt as due to differences In the value ayatems of 
the observers* 

In their publlQation^ Who^a a good Teaoher ? the Amer- 
ican Assoolatlon of School Administrators stated that J 

There is no v/ay to discover the oharaoteristios which 
dlstlngulah effective and ineffective teaohera unless 
one has or is prepared to make a value judgment* '| 
and that the effective teacher does no exist pure and 
ierene, available for scientific scrutiny, but is 
Instead, a fiction in the mind of men. 90 

i 

Because of problems encountered In developing 
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David Ryans, OharaQteristios of Tgaohere^ Their 
Description, Oomparlson and Ap praisal (WaBhinp;toni American 
CJouncil on Education, 19hO) , p, 16, 

90 

Ellena, Stevenson, and Webb, Who's a Crood Taachs r? 
p. 37. • " " " " • 



suitable orlterion variables, Sorenson and Gross*^'^ oon- 
cluded that attempts to predlot teacher '©ffectivene ss had 
reached a dead end. In their analysis, they found that most 
investigators had "either explicitly or implioltly assumed 
the existence of some single Bet of behaviors or traits that 
oharacteriBs the good teaoher, and further, made the assump- 
tion that these behaviors apply and can be observed by any 
Bohool admlniBtrator or supervisor who is worth his salt, "92 
In an effort to develop more useful ways of seleotlng 
and appraising teaohers, SorenBon and Qfross^^ suggested that 
one should not assume a elngle set of eduoational objeotivea, 
but should instead aocept the faot -that teaoher assessmsnt 
is subjective, that different observers will have different 
expeotatlons, and that a "good teacher'' Is relative to the 
values and expeotatlons of the evaluator. They stated that 
"the first' step in predicting teaoher effeotlveneBs isi to 
spell out the nature of the role expectations which deter- 
mine the responses of teacher evaluators. "^^ If this were 
done, "the relationship between the teaoher role expecta- 
tiona of observers and their observations or ratings of 
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teaoher behavior ooniri ^« . ^ 

=0«W be .y»ter,atloally examined.- «„a i.,, 

..a approve . „ou. ...pprove. :; 

™a,o. oo„o..3.o„ .e...e. .ro„ .He.. 

■ = --""^"^ -bje.t.vo, ana t„o 

Observers wifh ^4^^ 

3 With difrerent a.pactationa will inevitably ai.- 
agree about the goodnsas of anv 1*„i, 

Judsl„s.-96 ^"-^ivldual „ho» they are 

^ Xn au^ary. regardins rater biaa, the literature ' 

revealed that it appeara almost l^posame 'to be both " b, 

"ve" ana -fair- when evaluating tea ■ 

ttiuacing teaoriers. Each flifoi,, 4- 
or judge of teacher effectlvene, 

brln. i„. or competence win a„eiy 

oring Into the evfllufl+-i^« ^ 

valuation proosse his own unique eat of 

biases, due to dlffePlng value systems .hn 

1^ , systems, philosophical out- 

looks, personal •^intuitive judgmenta " '» ^ 

• " juagments, "ego struoture •» and 

role expectations. ' ^ ^ 

In praotloe, how do an ^-u 

» w ao all of these factors interact in 
an actual proaram nf k4 '^eraot in 

P ograi, of biology teacher evaluation? 

Sai^on^ofjl^osy 

How are biology teachara evaluated? , 
^ aj.uated? Review of the , 

r ""'^ -ooption 

valuation Of biology teache. evidently 13 almllar : the [ 
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evaluation of teaohers of any other subject, with periodie 
review of performance based on oriteria applicable to 
teachers and teaching generally* However, the exoeptlon 
mentioned is a notabls one, and oonsisti of a highly struc- 
tured and quite formal effort of on© of the professional 
teaching organizations, the National Association of Biology 
Teaehers (NABT), to identify and honor good biology teachers 
and teaching* 

In 1961, NABT initiated the Outstanding Biolop:y Taacher 
Avjard program (OBTA), and since that time has selected more 
than four hundred biology teachers for rsoognltion as ^out- 
standing biology teaohers* 

Realising that there would be concerni for the identl-i 
flcation and selection of criteria, and for the identifioa-* 

tion and selection of judges of biology teachers in such a 

j 

program of evaluation, the original coirmitte© formed to 
design the program assumed that there was no universally 
aeoepted standard set of criteria which -could be used for 
the evaluatlbn of good teachlngt Further, In order to 
ensure adequate evaluative prooedures, they decided that 
**the best judges of outstanding teaching should be from 
diverse backgrounds and regionally oriented, and should us© 
as much evldenoe as is possible from records, recommandationSi 
and in visits to the sit© of thu Gandidate*^-97 



Paul Klinge, -^In Defense of the Recognition of 
Merit," The AmeriQ an Biology Tiaoher , XXVII (December, 196f?), 
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Adhering to this viewi ©valuation and aeleotion oom- 
mittees of the OBTA progrMi presently oonsist of* secondary 
sohool persons, both a&nlnistrativ© and Instructionalj profes^ 
eional biologists , in re.aearoh, teaching, and Indus tryi and 
others having appropriate oontaot with biology teaehers and 
teaQhing such as profsisors of science education and state 
scienc© BUpervlsorSt Separate selection committees and 
individual a^/ards exist for each of tht fifty itatss, the 
Dietriot of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 

What do these persons look for "when evaluating 
candidates for this award? Examinations of materials avail- 
able from the Association revealed that NABT apparently la 
in agreement with most other groups and offers members of 
selection committees a set of foKus v^hich contain criteria 
Qategories similar to those cited earlier in the chapter. 
OBTA fonns available for use include i domination and ' 
Re 0 ommend at 1 on Form and A Candidate Reoord Form which con- 
tain detailed personal data Including a phlloBophlcal essay 
from each candidate. Copies of these forms are found in 
Appendix E. Also available 1:^ conimitte© members is an 
Evaluation _pX^Sual If yin^ Experiences Form which they can use 
when quantifying data found in the previous two foms, and 
a Detalled Svaluatlon of TeaohinA Observe^ Fom for their 
use when rating candidates visited in the classroom. 

On the Nomination and Recommendation Forai j directions 
to persons who nominate or who recommend candidates for th© 
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award state that the form should be "completed only by a 
person in the eduoation profsseion qualified to judge the 
teaohing effectiveness of the oandldate,"98 aomeoiie 
not in the eduoatlon profeasion, "by a person uniquely quali- 
fied bo toiow of the teaohing eff eotlveneas of the candidate." 
Further, it la suggested that statements by the rBoomrnending 
person be spBolflo and that particular examples to support 
general statements such as "has good work habits,'* or **ls 
an excellent teaoher,»100 included in the nomination or 
recoiimiendatlon statementa. 

Areas Buggeated for oonsideration in the Nomination 
and Recoimnendatlon Form inoludei Toachlnfl Ability . Ooopera - 
tivsneas. Inventiveness, and Initiative , and space la pro- 
vided on the form for additional conments about what the 
person who is nominating or reoommendlng feels to be the 
principal strengths and waaknesses of the' candidate, ' 
Specif io direotlons about what to consider for rating on 
this form inoludei 

1- Teaohing ability i What techniques does this teacher 
employ? Is his oours© oomprehensive yet enloYed by 
students? Does he enjoy teaching? 

^* Cooper ativene SB : How "does the teacher' oooperat© in 
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1909;, p. 1, (Mimeo-prlnteda) ' 
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the sGhool progr^ or other aGademic areas? Oo** 
operativa in Goimunlty affairs? 
3t Inventive ne g s I What n©w idias does he use, or 
has produced, in teaching?' What new devices? 
Inltiatlve i Has failure stopped him| Does he 
adapt his methods to new situatlona?^^^ 

Nomination and reoommendatlon forms are available to 
membors of state selection committees for their use in 
aGreening Gandldates^ for seleGtlng finalists, and for 
making decisions about v/ho should recelvs the award. 

Also available to each staters seleotion oommittBe la 
a somewhat ooraprehensiv© and personal QandAda.tg^ Rg Ciord Fprm t 
provided them by each candidata, which Inciudes information 
about I 

Names date of birth, nMie and addreae of sohool, 

reBldentlal addreaa 
Publloations In professional or solintlflG journals 
The professional and so lent if ic journals read 

regularly 

Memberships in professional, scientific, or educa-, 
tional organisations (looal, state. National) i 

Offices, committee assignments, or program duties ! 
held in the above organiiatlona 

Involvement in other pertinent sohool or comraunlty 
activities 

Scholarships, awards and honors received 
Education record (including institutes, speoial 

programs, itc.) 
Colleges or universities attended, dates, degrees 

received, and degree fields 
Positions held (professional, teaGhing, administrative)-*- 

where held, when held, number of biology olasse'S 

taught per day 
Types of teacher certification 
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Q'ihev pertinent information (programs, course a Initiated 
unusual teaching prooedures, etc.) 102 ' 

This form Includes a aectlon for information about 
the academic preparation of the candidates i they are asked 
to list courses taken in college, course numbers, titlea of 
courses, yeara when ooursea were taken, number of semester 
hours earned, and grades received. Major disoipllne 
areas Include the blologioal solences, education, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, physios, and the earth sole nee a. The 
final page of the form Is to be used for a brief essay 
by the candidate with directions stating that this should 
inolude "a short disousslon of your teaching philosophy and 
the role of biology In general eduoation, "10^^ 

Information found in the Candidates Record Form is 
rated according to the items suggested on an Evaluation of 
Qualifying Experlenoea, lOg form. This form Inoludesl ; 

1. Academlo Preparation ? 

In general eduoation 
In physical sciences 
^ In biological sciences 
In graduate work 

2, Teachlnj? ExperienQe i 

In science 
In biology 
3» Related Professional Exparisnoei 
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ciation, 1969), p. 1, 



' Dead of soienoQ department with responsi- 
bility fort Coordinating biology instruQ- 
tlon with other scianoQ areas 
Conduotlng science oluba, seminars, 

congresses 

Preparing Qurrlcular and/or audiovisual 
materials 

Consultant (trainer for other teaohers 

in workshops) 
Writing professional or technological 

materials for publication 
k* Belated Work or Travel Experiencea i 

Sumner experiences related to biologloal 

scienceil 

In research 

In business or industry 
Summer travel v/lth biological ©mphasisi 

To study 

To observe 
$t Memberships and Honors ; 

Holda membership in professional 

organizations 
flolds elective offices in these 

organizations 
Reade professional journala 

regularly 

6» Evaluation of TeaGhlnff PhiloBophy as 
Per Individual Ks say > 

From analysis of the Nomlbatlon and Reoommendatlon 
Form anu the Candidate Record Form , each atate oormiitt©© is 
directed to select the top three to five oandidates on the 
basis of the completed form, "and then, visit these three to 
five oandidates in their teaching situations • "106 

For this phase of the program, members of state selao- 
tion committees can use another form, Detailed Evaluation of 
Teachinf^ Observed, ^O? ^^^^ on-site evaluation and 



National Association of Biology Teachers, ^-Orpanl" 
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gram (Washington^ The Association, 1969), p* 2. (Mlmeo-" 
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analysis of th© teaching of the candidate being visited* 
This form oonsiders a number of areaSj and inoludQSl 
1* FeraQnQlity 




Displayed emotional balance and self- 

confidence 
Presented a neat appearanc© and dr©as©d 

appropriately 
Displayed the enthuslasni and vitality roquislte 

to effeetlve teaching 
Voice and mannerisms contributed poaitively to 

the presentation of material 
Exhibited leaderahlp In dQterminlng th© tons 

of clasiroom activitiea 
Oraated a relationship with the pupils that 

waa friendly 
Displayed interest and enthusiaim toward the 

subject taught 
Evidenced -a genuine Interest in the pupils 
2 * Teaohinj^ P rocedu ras^ 

Exhibited ability to plan and to organiz,© 
Handled matei'ial so as to provide for the 

peculiarities of th© olaes and individuals 
Created situations that led to increased 

pupil reflponsibillty and confidence 
Understood and used audio-visual aldB wisely 
Showed neither bias nor favoritiem toward 
particular pupils i 
' Provides for learning of basic principles 
through first-hand experienoe' | 
Provided for laboratories characterised by 

thought provoking problems 
Provided for time and opportunities to define 

and delineate problems 
Encouraoed student to propose and discuss 
hypotheses 
3* Adequady of Knowledge of Sub.leGt 

Evidenced oomniand of suitable and correct 

language for the level taught 
Demonstrated skill in making assignments 

definit© and meaningful 
Exhibited breadth and depth of Imowledge 
Demonstrated a sense of proportion for what was 




lmpo^?tant 



Evaluation of Teaching Observed Form'- (Washingtoni Th© Aeso- 
oiation, 1969j, ?• 1. (Mimeographed*) 



Exhibited ability to translate knov/ledge Into 

meaningful aotivitlas 
^. Pfofloianoy T^lth^kllli In ScleriGe 

Makes provision for independent research v;ork 

for talented students 
Encourages first-hand observational wos'k 
Students allowed to design^ set up, and carry 

out oontrolled experiments 
Pupils have opportunity to oolleet and 

interpret data 
Spirit of inquiring pervades 
$9 Class and Clas groom Management 

DlBpatohed rout^ and smoothly 

Was quick to sense and mature in handling 

control problems 
Maintained order through effeotive 

teaohing 

Was oonsolous of and provided for the 
physical comfort of the pupils* 

Although both the Evaluation of Qualifying Experiences 
t<mi and the Detailed Evaluation of Teaching Qbserved form 
are available to members of state seleotlon Gomriittees^ use 
of these forms is optional. Hoi^evari NABT is concerned 
about the application of rating criteria and In a memo- 
randumlOS ohairmen of 1969-70 state selection committeeS| 
the national director of the program asked that If the t^wo 
forms v/ere not used, that objectiv© rating criteria .of their 
own b© eatablishedi and that such Griteria be Included in 
the folders of the top finalists In the state. He also 
reconunended dlseretion in the use of any rating scale and 
asked that state dlreotors ensure that teacheri being rated 
not see their individual forms . 



William L. Brlsby, "Memorandum to 1970 State OBTA 
Ohalrmen" (WaBhlngtoni The 'AssoGlatlon, September, 1969), 
p» 2, (Mlmaographadi) 
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Although the 3© foms appear to be rairly specif ie in 
listing areas, traits, and behaviors of teaoheps which might 
be utilized aa Griterla for evaluation, it appears that there 
is still coneern about the approprlateneis of such oriteria 
and of proGedures of selection* In his annual report to the 
1969 NABT Board of Directors, the national direotor of th© 
OBTA program said that, '^There Is also a need for the 
national director and the regional direGtors to bring forth 
a more Donoret© philosophy upon which the awards should be 
made, as there seems to be a tremendous variance In the 
.reasons for the selection of the state recipients, "^^^ 

Apparently, this oonoorn for orlterla and their use 
is not new'but merely an ©xtenslon of a continuing one. 
During the fourth year of the programi NABT decided to make 

a careful review of the OBTA program. This deoislon was 

j 

based in part upon persistent "requests for certain seleo- 
tion criteria, "^1*^ and resulted in a survey in 196^ of 
persons involved in the program for the preceding four 
years I , These persons were asked to oonment on "the opera- 
tion of the program, its defeots, its values, and its impact 
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upon biologioal. education. "^^^ Analysis of responses 
received, revealed oonoerne about various aspects of 
administration, aeleotion prooedures, and the acoeptance of 
the program by the profession and publlo. 

Of particular intereBt were the conoerns about (1) 
criteria- --what they were and how they were ussd in the 
seleotion process, and (2) the posBibility of finding ^mon 
elements that oharaoterize good teaohers and teaching. Most 
respondents felt, however, that resardleBS of probable vari- 
ance in the criteria used in the conduct of individual state 
procedures, the program was worthwhile and that the biolosy 
teachers selected did repreeent the beat of the profeoslon. 

Regarding the evaluation of biology teaohers, then, 
except for the format of the Outstanding Biology Teacher 
Award program of the National Association of Biology ; 
Teaohers, it is apparent that they are not usually judged 
•differently from teaohers of other subjects, The OBTA pro- 
gram is a major, exoeptlon and does seem to make provision 
for the major concerns expressed by those having interest in 
the evaluation of teaohars. 

As a profesaional teaching orsanlaation, the National 
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•'•^^Based on personal oorrespondonoe between Dr. Robert 
E Yaper, Director of the N&tional ABSOoiation of Biology 
Toachers Outstandins Biologir Teacher Award Program and the 
writer. 

^^^Robert E. Yager, "Oompllation of Responses to 
Request for Evaluation of QBTA'* (Iowa Oityj State University 
of lowa^ 1965). (Mimiographed.) 
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Asaooiation of Biology TeaQhera quite loslcally asaumes 
responsibility for the ©valuatlorA of teachers of biology. 
As a group having primary concarn for the t_ea_chln^ of 
biologyi suoh evaluation foouses on the evaluation o.f th© 
person as a teaoher, rather than juat on his competence as a 
biologist. 

Although the Association realises that individual 
teams likely employ their .own criteria when evaluating 
Qandidatea^ the materials provided to them by the Assoola^ 
tiona do appear iimilar to many of those utilized by others 
involved in teacher evaluation and likely influence the 
judging prooesSi 

However because the Association recognizes that 
teaQhlng requires more than just oompetenoe with aubjeot 
matter, members of evaluation teams repra sent various faoots 
of the educational conmunityi Ivaluatlon is a oo operative 
effort and opportunity Is provided for expression of the 
various apeolal interests, outlooks, and blaees of various 
Individuals and groups. 

If, as suggested in the Sorenson and Gross study that 
"wQ cannot assume that the *good tQacher' is something *real' 
out there, but rather is relative to the values, ©xpecta* 
tlons, and perQeptions of the person Evaluating him,*^^^3 and, 
if as they suggest, what needs to be predicted la ^'"'not the 
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way an individual behaves as a teacher, but the way his 
hehavior will be seen by the particular persons evaluating 
^^3^^^111114. then perhaps it is worthwhile to determine what 
different "types" of persons look for when ovaluatlng 

biology teachers* 

Who are the persons serving on Stat© OBTA Seotlon 
Goinrtiittees? What is their relationship to the field of 
biology teaohing? Can the evaluative oriteria they aotually 
employ be idehtifled? If so, do suoh oriteria differ in 
value to different judges? Is there a value ^hierarchy of 
criteria? To get answers to these questions was the purpose 



of this a 



Sumnary 

The literature revealed that there is little argument 
about the neoesslty for the evaluation of teaohers. How- 
ever, it appeared that evaluation Is oonduoted to Batiafy 
a variety of needs and that dlfferenoes often exist between 
the. purposes of those clalmlns the right to evaluate. Because 
of these differenoes, a number of problems exist which 
Interact in and affeot the evaluation proceas. 

Some of these problems derived from differences of 
opinion about the definitions of terms used, and from dis- 
agreements resarding the validity of Qbservatlons and 
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interpretation of Investigative .data. Other and perhaps 
mora major ooncerns related to the identirioatlon and use of 
suitable evaluative criteria, to the oompetenoy of the 
judges, and to the bias effeots Introduoed into evaluation 
by Judges having different perceptions about the teacher's 
role. To provide for these dlfferenoes and to allow for 
evaluation of a wider base of oompetenoies, the literature 
suggested that evaluation be a cooperative effort, utilizing 
teauis of persons representing various aspeota of eduoatlonal 
and professional outlooks. 

Criteria which were identified may be grouped Into 
several distinot oategories to include thoBe which related 
tos 

1. Gompetenoies with subjeot matter 

2, Effeotlveness in inatructlonal approaches and 
techniques ' ■ 

3- Activities dlreoted toward professional growth 
and developmsnt 

4, Personal effectivenesa with others. 

Although the literature la not extensive, it appears 
that criteria applied to biology teachera are not very much 
different from those used to evaluate teaohers of other 
aubjeota. However, review of the procedures and materials 
used by the National Asaoolation of Biology Teaohers In 
thoir Outstanding Biology Teacher .Award program revealed 
that the Asaooiation Is aware of diffioulties with the 



selection of criteria and with the biases of ©valuators and 
attempti to provide for both of thes© oonoernSi Evaluation 
teams are composed of eclentists in both schools and com- 
munity, scienoe educators, aecondary ichool taachers, admin- 
istrators and supervisors, and the evaluation process appears 
to b© a cooperative effort* Although it seems that the. 
criteria utilized might not be unique to biology teacheri, 
the Aesoclatlon does not require that specific criteria be 
applied and opportunity is provided for th© Interplay of tho 
various special Inter© its, outlooks, and biases of those- 
who judge. 



OHAPIEh III 

^ MITHOD OP INVESTIGATION 

Review of the literature revealed that there are 
several basic oonoe ma which are derived from studies of 
teacher evaluation. These Inoludedi (1) Identif loatlon of 
suitable criteria for use by e valuators j (2) concerns about 
who should do the evaluatingi and (3) concerns about rater 
bias, 1,6.^ how the oooupational status or role expectation 
of a particular judge causes him to value orlteria differ- 
ently from another judge. 

Applying these Goncerns to considerations of the 
evaluation of biology teaohers, this study attempted (jl) to 
identify the oriterla whloh various types of judges night 
USB when evaluating biology teaohera, (2) to determine if 
these criteria are valued differently by those In different 
judge -groups, and (3) to determine the relative Importance 
of the various criteria found to be significant In the 
evaluation of biology teachers. 

The deoiBion to use the Outstanding Biology Teacher 
Award program (OBTA) of the National Assooiation of Biology 
Teachers (NABT) as a source of data was made for a number of 
compQlling reafiona. In addition to being the only such 
EHjC progrm of formal evaluation of biology teachers currently 
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in the United States, the structurQ of the program was. such 
that (a) it was national in scope and data could be gathered 
which could be treated either regionally or nationally, (b) 
the program was e^ctensive enough to provid© an adequate 
sample of datai (o) ©valuators operated in mixed teams 
representing dlverfle occupational types with no effort mad© 
to '*traln out" differences between judge-groups j (d) the 
prograjn did not offer a required set of oritarla to be used 
by evaluators, and (e) th© Assooiatlon was willing for 
program data to be utilised* 

Hyp o the BBB Teste d 

Travers etated that hypotheses -^are simply statements 
= of some of the eonsequenoes that can be expected of a theory 
if it is true,*^- and that for research purposesi "it is 
common to fomulate hypotheses in a form known as the Inull 
hypotheses t^-^^ ^q^^ ^^l to say that "in this form, the 
hypothesis states that no dlfferencQ is eKp&oted**3 and that 
because I 



B testing of the hypothesis from th© data involves the 
determination of the probability that such a difference 
or greater would occur by ohanoa, there is a certain 
logic in stating all hypothaeis In the null form*^^ 
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Statiatlcal ^rocsdurea used to teat null hypotheses 
"provide an estimate of the probability that a partloular 
difference could have ooourred as a result of variations 
produced by ohanco ciroumstanoes, "5 thus, use of appropriate 
statiBtloal techniques provide a meana by which to aocept 
or raject a null hypothealsi 

Data developed by the study ■were analyzed to test 
the follo-wlng null hypotheses s 

Ho Is There is no aignlf leant dlfferenoe in the 
■ways that judges rate individual criteria 
whioh are used for both the pre-^seleotlon 
and final evaluation phases of biology 
teacher evaluation. 

Ho 2: There Is no significant differeno© botween 
the rating levels ai signed by judses to the 
criteria used in evaluation of biology 
teaohers. 

Ho 31 There is no aignlf loant dlfferenoe in the 
■ways that criteria used In the evaluation 
of biology teaohers are rated between members 
of differerit Judge-groups, ' 



The Population Studied 



With the support of the national office, of the 
AasoQlatlon, and using materials provided by the direotor 
of OBTA, the names, addresses, and oocupational status of 
individual members of the 1970 award program seleotion 
committees were obtained. Analysis of this material 
revealed a total of two hundred twenty Individual judges. 



Ibid,, p. 31^. 
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Prom the fifty states, and Puerto Rico and the District of 
Columbia, a total of forty-seven separate programs were 
represented, ■ Statei not participating in the 1970 program 
Connectiout, Minnesota, Nev Hmpshlre, New York, and West 
Virginia, A list of aeleatlon committee members Is found in 
Appendix A. 

Isolatin ff Crit eria and Deslpninq 
the QuesHonjialre 

Through review of the literature and of the materials 
used by OBTA seleotion committees, a llBtlng of the various 
kinds of competencieB, experlenoes, traits, and behaviors 
which might be used as criteria during the OBTA Bvaluativ© 
processes were developed, ' 

These items were grouped into categories and includeds 
items which might be derived from comment a on the OBTA nomi- 
nation and reoomnendatlon forms | items related to the aca- 
demic background of candidates | Items related to teaching 
and qther experienoeaj items related to professional actlv- 
itiefl and aooompllshments j items related to school and 
community relatlonshlps| and items related to teacher, 
aubjeot, and student relationships. 

Using these items, a preliminary form of the question- 
naire was developed and was sent, along with an abbreviated 
summary of the study plans, to a review panel for their 
Gomments and suggestions for revision. Panel members were 
selected according to their Involvement in biology education 
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and for their familiarity Kith the OBTA program of teacher 
©valuation* Included in the revitw panel were professors of 
flclenoe education, secondary school biology teachere, 
college biology profassors, and executives of NABT* Many- 
had professional experiences at several levels of ©duGation, 
including both public and private schools^ and poasessed 
both administrative and supervisory experiences* A list of 
mambere of the review panel and a copy of the letter request^ 
Ing their aid are found In Appendixes B and 0. 

Responses from the review panel v^er© studied and 
appropriate modirieatlons were mad© to the questionnaire. 
The final fom of the queatlonnair© Gontained six categories 
of criteria and a total of one hundred eleven items* Space 
was provided for respondents to list additional items of 
importance to them and not already Included in the que;stlon- 
naire. A copy of the finalized version of the "questionnaire 
1b found in AppendlK D, 

Blloltln/7, the Raaponse 

Individual letters and questionnaires were sent to 
©aoh of the two hundred twenty OBTA selection committeo mem- 
bers, Immediately following notification to the Association 
of their completion of the selection proeess in their state. 
Self « addressed and stamped envelopes were coded to facilitate 
adequate recording of returns and to allow better control 
for a follow-up mailing, Gopies of the initial and follow- 
up letters to selection committee members are found in 
Appendix 0* 



Directions regarding the rating of Itemi of the 

questionnaire raqulred that selection committee members rate 

each item twice, aooording to its importano© to them when 

used for, (1) the pre-aoreening and (2) final evaluation 

phases. In this way it was hoped to date mine if aomo 

criteria might be generally more useful than others in 

making preliminary deolslons about teaoher oompetenoeo In 

rating eaoh Item, selection ooimiiittee memberfl were aeked to 

use the following rating -level soalei 

1» Not important 
2, Rarely Important 
3» Soma times important 
If., Usually important 
$» Always Important 
. N, Not applloabl© 

■ A sixth rating, "N, " was available for Judges to 
indicate when orlteria did not apply* 

- - - 1 

In addition to rating each item^ thsy were asked to 
provide information about J the nuinber of years they had 
served as a member of seleotion ooranltteesi their current 
poaitlonj whether they personally ' visited nominees or 
finalists In their classrooms | and If not, whether informa- 
tion related to oandldate competenoiss with subjeot matter, 
student relationships, and olassroom organization was avail- 
able, from personal acquaintanoe or other souroea, 

Treatment of Data . i 

Beoause it was desired to asoertain the number of 
responses falling within each of the five rating-levels 



ERIC 
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for eaoh item, and in order to be able to compare these 
responses between Judga=groups, ratinga for each item wero 
tallied. In order to determine whether the differences 
between Judge-groups represented dirferences due to reasons 
other than ohanoe, ohl square analyses were oomputed fori 

1. The responses derived for each rating-level, 
. within eaoh eeparate Judge-groupi 

2. The responses for each rating^level between 
each separate judgo -group j and 

3. The two responsea given for each item rated both 
for the pre-screening and final evaluation 
phases. 

In a ohl square analysla It would be expeotod that, • 
by Chance. alon., one fifth of the reaponaea for each item' 
"ould appear in eaoh of the fiv»r ratins-lavels. ' The '?M" 
category can be excluded aa it provided only data about 
whether a criterion did not apply. The -degree of variance 
between expected and observed frequenciea within each 
rating-level provided a moaaure of atatiatical algnlf loanca. 
Expected and observed frequenciea of reaponsea for 

each item, and between the reaponaea of aeparate Judge. 

groups were analysed by the following formula aa expreaaod 

by Slegels 
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0^ - ObaervBd responses found in the 1 th oategory, 

- The number of responoes expected in the i th 
Category under Ho, 

s Suinmation over all (k) categories,^ 

If the differenoo between the reBponsea expocted and 
the rosponses aotually observed was small, the valuo of 
was also small. If the difference was great, was largo. 
According to Siege 1, "the larger is, the more likely it 
ia that the obaerved frequencies did not come from the 
population on which the Null Hypothesis la based,"? xt 
such is the case, the variance ieen will likely be due to 
factors other than chance alone. For purpoies of the study, 
the ,05 level was aocepted as signifioant. 

Chapter IV also presents a number of additional 
fnctors suggested by respondents which they felt deserved 
oonaideratlon and which v.qrs not already ineluded in the 
questionnairet 

Summary 

The method of Inve atigatlon used in the study required 
the following procedural steps s ■ 

6 

aidney Slegel, Hon-FaramQ trio StatiatloB for t he 
Behavioral S olenoes (Now iorks McGraw-Hill Book dompany" 
Inc., 1956), p. k3, f 

"^Ibid, 
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Infonnation about the forms and materials used 
and the prooedures followod by state selaction 
oommittees were obtained from the national dir- 
eotor of the I97O OBTA prosrarru 

Uaing those materials, a preliminary que stlonnalro 
listing possible evaluatlvG oriteria >Jas developod. 
a* A review of the literature to establish the 
baeio eoncerns of the profession about 
criteria suitable to be used in a program 
of biology teacher e.valuation was made. 
The preliminary questionnaire >jaa sent to a 
review panel oonsisting of persons involved in 
biology eduoation and Imowledgeable about the 
OBTA program for evaluation and revision. 
Responses received from the review panel were 
analysed and a revised form of the questionnaire 
oontaining their speoifio suggeationa was 
develop- d. 

Names and addresses of individual members of 
the 1970 Outstanding Biology Teacher Award pro- 
gram selection committees were obtained from the 
headquarters office of the National Association 
of Biology Teachers. 

The re vised questionnaire was sent to individual 
state selsctlon committee members of the OBTA 
program following completion of their respeotive 



seleotion processes for their rating of individual 
items of criteria. 

Responses of returned queBtionnalrei vei-»e analysed 
to determine i 

a. The frequency and significance of th© 
responses derived for each rating level for 
each item, within each of the separat© judge- 
groups p 

b. The frequency and significance of difference a 
noted between the responses derived for each 
rating level, for each Item, between each 
separate judge-^group. 

0, The significance of dlfferencea seen between 
responses for each item when rated both for 
the pre^screenlng and final phaBes of the 
evaluation proceae* 



! 



CHAPTER IV 

ANALYSIS OF DATA 

VJhat Inferenoes may be made from data developed in 
this study of evaluation of biology teaqhers? Specifically, 
who v^ere the perBons who lerved on the 1970 state selection 
committees of the OutBtanding Biology Teaoher Award program? 
What orlteria appeared elsnifioarit to them? Did members of 
different Judge-groupa value apooiflo criteria differently? 
Was there a hlerarohy of significant evaluative criteria? 

This chapter has beon organized to provide a deacrlp- 
tion of data generated by the study and to make possible a 
losioal interpretation of the several variable relatlonahlpB 
developedt 

JudKe-Groups and ReBTSonBeB 
to the Ques tionnaire 

Analysis of materlala mada available by the- National 
Association of Biology feaohers and from returnod questlon- 
nairea revealed that the two hundred twenty members of the 

1970 state selection committees for the Outstanding Biology 
Teacher Award prosram could be categorized into eight 

ieparate judge-groups as followsi 



1$ 
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li Seoondary school teachera . , 58 

2« College biologists • • , ♦ $6 

3* College professors of soisnce 

education 28 

Lj.* Industrial biologists . ^ * * 21 

$m State science supervisoro 21 

6# Secondary school adminlstratora . , , , I7 

7# Local school sclenoe supervisora , , * « 15 

8i Other: Dentists 2 

Director, outdoor ©duoatlon • « 1 

Oraduat e a tud© n t , © due at or # * • 1 

I20 



Bach of these persons was sent a copy of the question'^ 
nalre found in Appendix D and in addition to rating speQif io 
items, each was asked to indicate the nupiber of years they 
had served as members of the Outstanding Biology Teacher 
Award program state seleotlon QOimittees, Results and 
percent respons© to this request are found in Table I* 

Analysis of Table I reveals? that one hundred seventy- 
nine GDmpleted questionnaires were returned ou^ of a possible 
total of two hundred twenty, for an overall return of 61,36 
percent » Returns from speolflG Judge -groups ranged from 
61,9 percent for the Industrial biologist group to 9i|,.ll per« 
cent for the judge«group category listed as publio school 
adminiatratorSi The category entitled -'Other" can be 
excluded because It did not comprise a homogeneoua ocoupa^ 
tlonal group* 

Gensrallyi It would appear that members of the various 
judge-groups were relatively experienced In evaluating 
teachers for the Oiitstanding Biology Teacher Award, as they 
avei'aged 2,68 years as members of seleoblon committees. The 
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judge -group evidencing the most number of years experience 
was the State Sclenoe Supervisor group with 3,66 years , 
while those having the least experlenc© wae the group of 
secondary school biology teachers with an averag© of I.83 
years. 

Visits to ClassrQoms of 
Candid ate a by Judfies 

In an effort to gain some insights into procedural 
arrangements and about how Infomation a out candidates was 
obtained. Section VII of the questionnaire asked the follow- 
ing questions of judge-group members i 

1* Did you personally visit nominees or finalists 
in their olassrooms? 

2, If you did not visit nominees or finalists in 
their classroomSi was infomat..on related to 
their competencies with subject, student rela- 
tionships, and claasroom organisation available 
from other sources? 

3. If you did not visit as part of the selection 
process, were you acquainted personally with 
some of these aspects because of prior asso- 
ciations with some nominees? 

k* If you answered yes to 3 above, ©xplaini 
Responses revaaled that slightly over half (SI.I4. 
percent) of the selection GOirmitte© members vlsltad the 
classrooms of candidates for the purpose of on-site evalua-* 
tions of related factors. Of those who did not visit (eighty-. 
seven out of one hundred seventy-nine), almost all (eighty- 
four out of eighty-seven) said that they had knowledge about 
the candidates from personal exparieno© or other sources * 
Included as other sources of such information werei 
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1. Association through professional meetingsj 

2. Work with candidates on professional comitiittees, 
writing teama and science fairs | 

3. Participation in classes of oolleague or collGge 
profeasorsi 

h. Prior visits by science aupervisors or supervisors 
of student teaohors| 

5. Acquaintance with publications made by the 
candid ate I and 

6. Itaowledge of work done by students of the 



candidate. 



An alysis of Data Rslated to 
Eail Hypotnesis Ho 1 ~~ 

To determine whether speoifio criteria might very in 
worth during different phases of the evaluation process, 
judges were asked to rate eaoh item bwioe, once for its 
value in the pre^screening procesi of evaluation, and once 
for its value to them during the final phases of selection. 
In this way, it was hoped to learn if some criteria might be 
of more value at^imes than others in making deolslona about 
teacher worth. 

Null Hypothesis Ho 1 related to thle concern and was ' 
stated as follows i 

l^^A slgnlf leant difference in the ways 

ised r^t^J^^tu criteria which a?e 

used for both the pre-seleotlon and final ^ 
evaluation phases of biology teaoher evaluation. ; 

Analysis of data revealed that except for orlteria 
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Vfhlch were not euitable for application to both phases of 
the selection prooesa, there was no significant difference 
in the ratings given to ap^e,clfio orltaria when rated for 
both the pra-aoreenlng and final evaluation phases. Thus, 
Null Hypothesis Ho 1 was aeoepted. 

Analysis of Data Ralated to 
Mull Hypo.thesls H _q_2 

Theorizing that the choloe of one flpeolfio rating out 

of the five possible .rating ohoioes for a apeolflo criterion 

might have oecurred by chanoe. Null Hypothesis Ho 2 statedj 

Ho 2s There la no signifloant difference between the 

rating It vela assigned by Judges to the criteria 
used in the evaluation of biology teachers. 

The data revealed that out of one hundred eleven 
items, twenty-three possessed rating levels which differed 
aignlfloantly from what would be expected by ohanc,e alone, 
(See Table II, Appendix P.) However, responses from ^he 
combined group of judges showed that not all categories of 
crlfcerla were of similar Importanoe to them when evaluating 
biology teachers. For example, none of the Items found in 
Category A which contained itemfl derived from the oomments 
made about candidates by those who nominate or recommend, or 
in Oategory E; which oontalned items related to the oandldats«s 
relationships to his Bohool and oommunlty, were rated slgnlf- 
ioantly by judges. Further, only one item each was found in 
Category B (academic backsround) , Oategory 0 (teaching and 
other experienoes), Oategory D (professional aotlvitiefl and 
accomplishments). ■ 
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The oategory having the majority of signif leant Items 
was '^P," which consisted of items related to teacher, subject 
student, and classroom relationships. Twenty-one out of the 
thlrty.flve Items listed in Qatesory F were significant at 
the ,01 level or greater. Or these, all but two of the 
twenty-one were ranked high as "usually" or "always 
important." The two not ranked high were ranked mthe 
middle as "sometimes Important," 

The list (page 62) summarizes the twenty- three items 
found to be elgnif leant as indioated in Table II. 

Generally, the twenty-one items found to be rated 
significantly high In the list (page 82) can be classified 
into three major areas of conoerni 

Items rel ated to the teaohers > Intrl nslo 
personal traits i ' — ' — " 

Interest and enthusiaam for biology (,001); 

Evidences of re iource fulness (,01) 

Adequacy of eelf-oonoept (,01) 

Evidences of ingenuity (.01) 

Emotional poise and self-oonf idenoe (,0|) 

Evidenoes of oreatlvlty (.0^) 

Apparent Interest in self -improvement (,0^) 

j-tems rel ated to teadher-stud ant lnterre3a- 
tionshlpaT ' — ~™ " 

^ Ability to enoourago self -motivation in 

students (.001) 

Ability to, inspire self-oonf idenoe In 
students (.01) 
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Chi Signify 
^"^Q^ iquare loanoQ 

Interest and enthusiasm for biology • • £0*7203 *001 

Ability to encourage self -motiva- 
tion in students , . , , 18.5379, ,001 

Gonoerns for student underatandings 

of essential concepta 17.7I66 .01 

Ability to inspire se If -conf idenae 

in students 1^.7575 .01 

Concerns for student imderstandlngs 

of essential science processes .... lj;.7ll42 *01 

Evidences of resourcefulness 11^*6791), .01 

Adequacy of self -concept . . 1^,3892 .01 

Concerns for personal involvement 
of s tud© nt s in le a rning a ct iv- 

itlaa ll|.,3568 ,01 

Ivldanoes of ingenuity , . 13,6206 ,01 

Emotional poise and self- 
confide noe , . 12,7789 .05 

Evidences of creativity 12,3^56 ^0$ 

Apparent interest of self- 
improvement • . . , . ii.golij. ,05 

Skill in use of a variety of 

mate rials and methods , 11,7^90 .OS"- 

Habits of dress, vole©, manner- 
isms, apaech , , 11,6778 ^05 

Activities and accomplishments 

of students 11.14719 .05 

Involvemant in personal 

scientific research ....*,*., 11.3li.I|.l ,0S"^ 

Provisions for differing student 

interests and abilities II.O983 .05 

Laboratory experlenoe charac- 
terized by thought-provoking 

problems . , , , , ll,Oij-33 ,05 

Efforts to encoursgB studant 
development of hypotheses 

and theories , , , 10.8200 .05 

Pavorable pBrceptione by 

students and parents , , 10, 77lj.8 .05 

Paciljtates worthwhile 

student InteraQtlon ID.387O .05 

Ability to develop a classroom 

climate conduGive to learning . . , , 9,7873 .05 
Perceptions of individual 

student needs . . , , , 9.U9i|.8 ,05 



"^Items were ranked only as ■'^sometimes important," 



Concsrna for personal involvement of students 
in learning aotivitiea (*01) 

Pavorable pBrceptions by students and 
parents ( ,05) 

Pacllltatea worthwhile etudent Interaction (.0|) 

Perceptions of individual student needa (,00) 

Provisions for differing student interest b 
and needs ( tO$) 

Efforts to encourase student developniint of 
hypotheses and theories (,05) 

3» Items related to ooncernB for skills and 
prof ioienoies ae. a sclenQQ teacher' i 

Concerns for Btudent und erst and inge of 
essential concepts (.01) 

Concerns for student understandings of 
essential scienoe prooeases (.01) 

Skill in use of a variety of materials and 
wethods (.05) 

Aotivitiea and aooompllahments of ■ 
atudenta { ,0$) j 

■Laboratory experiences characterized by 
thought provoking problems (.05) 

Ability to develop a olassroom olimate 
conducive to learning (.OS) 

Paotors found to be not algnif ioant included those 
related to the number and kinds of academio course experi- 
enoea or degrees, grades received, location or slza of 
school, yeara of teaching experienoe, teaching or mana- 
gerial effioienoy, partiolpatlon In school, community or 
professional organizations, publications made, honors or 
awards received, and the appearance of olasBroom and ' 
laboratory. . ! 
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However, .eoau=e t«.nty-three Items were fo.nd for 

M . level, differed aignif ioantly, Null Hypothesis 

which rating leveis aiJ-ioi 

Ho 2 was rejeobed. 

— fTu 11 Hyp oihg B is j lo_^ 

""null Hypotheels Ho 3 =itated that: 

4^«^fieant difference in the 
HO 3-. T'^"%,Vor«Sia used in the evaluation 
"of biology teasers are rated b^S«een 
"^levs ll different Judge-groups. 

, ^ ^^Aiv P ore sent 1 data from 
Table III, also in Appendix ^, piea . 

Indicates the number and 
each of the seven Judge-groups and .ndicat. 

,.roent of response, for eaoh of the five posslhle ratin. 
Lel3 Of ite».3 found to .e rated significantly differen 

nf iudMi. ^he BtatlBtios reported 
bv the combined group of judgei. 

...ate the nu..er and percent of each .I----;---; 

4.^^M For Durposes of anaJ-ysis 
inK for each ratins-level option. For pu P , 

.ftfln combined to indloate the 
and discussion, percenta art often oombin 

hlrhest and lo.eat rating relationships- 

indioat.d, Hull H.poth.sia HO 3 refXeoted concern 

,or evidence, of b.a. on the part of ^udgee .ho heloneed to 

A.^*^T^rfl*^^ of the data in 
, different occupational groups. Analysie 

...le XII revealed that of the twenty-three ite.s found to 
.ave Significant rating-la vela, eight were .ound to have 

rtifferenlJ when used in the pre- • 
toen rated signif loantly different w 

nroosss by different judge-sroupe . Thus, Null 
sereening process 

Hypothesis Ho 3 was rejeeted. 
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An analysis of each of the eight items found to have 
been rated slgnif loantly folloyai 

1, Apparent Intereat in Self -Improvement («01)t 
Although the majority of each of the seven Judge -groups 
rated this item high as usually or always important, only 
three fourths of the Public School Soieno© Supervisors' 
groups Donsidered it so< This oonbrasted with over 97 pe^"^ 
cant of the Sooondary Sohool Teaoher group and all of the 
Industrial Biologiats. Over l6 percent of the Publio School 
Solenoe Supervisora group responding to this item and over 
6 percent of the Oollege Biologist group considered it 
rarely importantt Seventeen out of fifty-eight Secondary 
School Teaohera thought the item to be not applicable . 

2* Interest and Enthusiasm for Biology (aO^)* Over 
8 percent- of the Public School Science Supervlsore respond- 
ing felt this item to be rarely important and 6 peroent of 
the Oollege Biologists rated it rarely or not Important* 
Although more than half of all groups rated It as either 
usually or ^always Important, all of the Public School Admin«* 
istrators, all of the Industrial Biologlats, and all of the 
Professors of Science Education respondirig considered it 
usually or always important to them. Nine out of twenty-^ono 
Industrial Biologists felt that it did not apply* 

3 • Concerns for Student UnderatandinRS^ of Isaentigl 
Concept s (.05) • Although all the Public School Administra- 
tors and over 9f percent of the Professors of Science Bduca-^ 
O tion responding to tiis item rated it usually or always 

ERLc ; o 
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important, only about 72 P«r=onb of tho St.te Science 
Supervisors and 59 percent of the Public School Science 
Supernsora rated it high. In fact, over lb percent of the 
Public school Science Supervlsora and approximately 8 per- 
cent of the College Blcloslets reapondins to this item 
considered It rarely important. Seventeen out of fifty- 
eight Secondary School Teachers and eight out of t«enty-ono 
Industrial Biologists considered it not applicable. 

1^. rnnnrn- UnderstandlnRS of Essential 

.. ^.n.n Processes (.05). Although the majority of all 
croups considered this item to be usually or always impor- 
tant, differences existed between some groups. In this 
instance, all of the Professors of Science Education rated 
it high, while only 58.1^ percent of the Public School Science 
supervisors rated it thus. Almost 17 percent of the latter 
group considered this item to be rarely important. Seven- 
teen out of fifty.e<ght Secondary School Teachers and eight 
out of twenty-one Industrial Biologists indicated the item 

did not apply. 

5. thnitv to InsT -'"" SMf-Confidence in Students 

(.05). Responses to this item were fairly diverse and 

ranged from 100 percent of responses either usually-to- 

always important for the State Science Supervisor group, to 

only 50 percent of the Public School Administrators rating 

it high. Several respondents rated the item either rarely 

important or not important to them in the evaluation 

process. Nineteen out of fifty-eight Secondary School 
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Teachers and nine out of twenty-one Industrial Biologisto 
consid.ei'ed it to be not applicable for them, 

6» Aotivitiea and Accompllahments of StudentB ( ,0$) i, 
; Analysis of data for this item revealed that although all of 

the Publio Sohool Admlnistratora and Induitrial BiologiBta 
rated it either usually or always important, this feeling 
was not shared by several of the other groupa. In fact, 
only about peroent of the Seoondary Sohool Teaohers and 
a little less than 60 percent of the Public School Science 
Supervisori and College Biologists rated it high. 

Of significance were the responses which rated this " 
item as rarely important or not important* These included 
SQcondary School Teaohers with 12,5 peroent, Public 3chool 
Soience Supervisors with l6,J peroent. College Biologiits 
with 10.7 pe 1*06 ntj and Professors of Sclenoe Sduoatlon; with 

i 

8,3 percent. ' 

7. Emotional Poise and Self -Conf idenoe C«05). Anal- 
ysis of the data for this group revealed that of those 
responding to the item as an item of importance to them, all 
judges in the Industrial Biologist group rated It either 
usually or always important. This contrasted with Public 
School Soience Supervisors and State Soieno© Supervisors 
whose responses in these oategorles araounted to about 6^ 
percent each. Also, 17,7 peroent of the Public Sohool 
Soience Supervisors and 10,9 percent of the -College Biol- 
oglsts thought this trait to be rarely important to them, 
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Nine out of twenty-one Induetrlal Biologists and tw©nty-one 
out of fifty-© Ight SaGondary School Teaohers felt that the 
item did not applyt 

8. Adaquaoy of Self 'Conoept (.05)- Oontrasts 
between the ratings assigned by various judge-groups were 
particularly noticeable for this item* Even though the 
majority of all groups rated this Item high as usually or 
always important, 25 percent of the Public School Science 
Supervisors considered adequaoy of the teachers' self con- 
cept to be rarely important^ along with more than 12 percent 
of the Public School Administrators. Only approximately 50 
percent of the College Biologists rated the item high, with 
only twenty-one out of fifty-six of their group considering 
the item applicable , 

Table IV In Appendix P shows how indivlduai judge- . 

groups ranked each of the eight items from high to low. 

c 

Orlteria Suggested by Reepondents 
not Alraady Inciuded in the 
Que 8 1 1 onn a ir e r ■ 

Although most respondentB seemed satisfied with the 
nature and aoope of items already included in the question- 
naire^ a few made use of the blank spaces provided and 
suggested several additional factors which were of Impor- 
tance to them* As these were quite varied and were stated 
in ways that made statistical analysis difficult, they are 
Included here without reference to their significance. 
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In responding to Saotion II of the questionnalr©, whioh 
contained faotora derived from the nomination and reoommenda- 
tion forms of thi Outatandlng Biology Teaeher Award program, 
several persons felt It would help to have some additional 
Information about the following aspects of the oandidatei 

1, Dedication to teaching 

2, Dedication to meeting individual student needs 

3, Imagination and ability to innovate 
l^^ General personality and energy 

^ 5. Ability to inspire students toward further 
education 

6, Ability to study and try new direotions 

7, Uis of holidays and vacation tlmQ# 

Also, because it is often the prinoipal or other 
aohool admlnletrator who uEually is asked to nominate or 
recommend candldateS| one- judge felt the need to statejthat 
"in many cases where reconmendatlons are made by school 
administrators, I find upon investigation that the admlnis- 
trator has a rather poor concept of the teacher *s abilityt" 

In regard to Section III of the questionnaire, which 
contained factors related to -^he academio background and 
preparation of candidates, it was suggested by several 
judges that the following also be considered when ©valuatlng 

s 

teachers for the awardi 

1. Grades In student teaching 
2# Types of science methods courses 
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3, The balance between science and non-science 

oouraes 

I4. Total grade point average for college work 
I, Evidenoes of work of an investigative 

research nature 
6, Evidenoes of work with living organisms 
Becauae this category also included a number of items 
about the gradea reoelved In various oollege oourBes, several 
judges stated that they felt these should be exoluded for 
consideration. One Judge stated that "the taking of many 
courses is laudable and good but [he felt that] the ability 
to use the knowledse to present it to the atudents, and to 
bring out their oooperation and enthuslaam la better," 
Oomments regardins Soction IV, which contained 
faotors related to teaching and other experienoes of the 
oandidates, included the sugsestion that some oonsideratlon 
be given to the amount of work experienoe in biology-related 
fields and to the amount of actual field work experienoe. 

In Section V, which contained factors related to the 
professional activities and accomplishments, it was Buggestad 
that consideration be given to how well the teacher can 
motivate and stimulate student interest In blolosy, to evi- 
dences of auooess of former students in soienoe following 
graduation from high sohool, and the types of suiTMer school 
teaching experiences of the candidate. 

Under Section VI, which contained faotors related to 
sohool and conmunity relations, several who responded 
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suggoated that oonoerri be given to ^he teaohsr's self ooncopt 
as an eduoator^ rather than just as a perion, and one 
oxpresied this by saying that teaohers Bhould not ©vldenee 
any ^'hang-ups about his Identify as a teacher p" 

Seotion VII considered factors related to teacher- 
sub jeot-student and olassroom relationships, and several 
Judges suggested the following additional faotors be 
included I 

li Knowledge of the day*s aotlvltles (when being 
visited) 

St Employment of innovative approaohes 
3t Efforts to improve student self concept 
1|, Effbrts to teach scientific objectivity and 
honesty 

0. Efforts to teaoh methodology of ©KperimentQ,! 

design j 
6i Enthusiasm exhibited toward biology , students | 

and the school 
7. Evidences of generosity and willingness to 

serve i 



SUMAHY, CONOLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

As one of the most intensively reaearched areas In 
the field of education, the search for finding suitable 
methode and criteria for ©valuating teacher competence and 
teacher effectiveness has resulted in a large number of 
recent studies. 

Although a variety of approaohes to study the topic 
have been devised, It is gerisrally found that results of 
such studies are disappointing and that little agreement 
seems to exist between inveetlgators over specifics such 
as the orlterla which might be used, about who should do 
the evaluatlngi and about the subjeGtlve effects introduced 
into the process due to the personal biases' of the judges 
involved* 

That teachers are evaluated, end this quite often, is 
an undisputed fact, and many studies, reports, and materials 
have been prepared by both local and national agencies* How 
ever, most of these relate to the evaluation of teaQhera 
generally and a representative review of the literature 
revealed that apparently no comprehensive studies have been 
conducted on how a teacher might be evaluated as a biology 
teaoh©r» . 

92 ' 
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Even though no comprBhensiva studies were found, a 
national professional organigiatlon, th© National Aasooiation 
of glology Teachers, for about a deead© hae been engaged in 
a well organized and formal program of biology teacher ©valu- 
ation* In this program, a teacher from each state, Inoludlng 
Puerto Rico and the Dietriot of Oolumbia, Is seleated aa an 
Outstanding Biology Teacher eaoh year. SeleGtion proceduros 
require that a state Beleotion committee be formed to evalu- 
ate individual candidates for the avjard* The composition of 
each state selection oommlttee Is varied, but usually con- 
sieta of persons representing secondary sohool teacherB, 
administrators, sclenoe supervisors, college and industrial 
biologists, and professors of seience educationt 

In an effort to gain som© understandings of how 
biology teachers are evaluated, this study asked that each 
of the two hundred twenty Judges of the 1970 Outetandlng 
Biology Teacher Award program rat© the varloui criteria they 
utilised when evaluating candidates for the award. Ratings 
were analyzed to determine significance, and the study 
attempted to find answers to the following queationsi 

1. Who are these judges of biology teachers? What 

variety of oocupatlonal and/or ©ducatlonal posi- 

tlona do they represent. 
2ft What criteria do they employ In th© evaluation 

proceas? Are some criteria of more value to 

some judges than others? 
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3, Does the occupational sbatiua of a judge relate 
to the way he evaluates a biology teacher? If 
so, in what ways? 
This Btudy of the evaluation of biology teachers was 
direoted toward finding answers to the above questions and 
was limited to data resultlns from the 1970 Outstanding 
Biology Teacher Award program of the National Aaeooiatlon of 
Biology Teachers. The following steps were followed in the 

inveBtlgations 

1, Review of the literature to establish the needs 
of the profess ion for teacher evaluation, to 
Isolate the problems inherent in a program of 
teacher evaluatloni to detemlne the various 
oriteria which might be applied, to gain some 

ideas about who might be appropriate judges of 

I 

biology teaoherB, and to discover if the edcupa- 
tlonal status of various judges influenoes their 
evaluations of biology teaohers, 

2, Review of the raaterlals, forms, and procedures 
utilized *y the National Aisooiation of Biology 

' TeaoherB and other groups to identify and develop 
a list of criteria which might be employed in the 
evaluation of a biology teacher. 

i 

• 3. Rating of these criteria by the various mambers 
of the 1970 Outstanding Biology Teacher Award 
program evaluation teami and subsequent analysis 
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to cletermine their significance and relative 
worth, 

k* Making comparisons of the responses of Judges 
belonging to differing oocupational groups to 
establish if slgniricant differenoes exist 
between the ratings aBslgned to speoifio 
criteria by members of different groups. ' 
The significant findings of the study, together with 
appropriate reoomniendatlons are praaented in this chapter. 

Surnmary of Literature 

A repreBentative review of related literature Indi- 
cated that the need for evaluation of teachers is an 
acoepted aspect of the educational profeseion and that vari- . 
ous individualB and groups claim the right to be involved 
in the evaluation process. Included are such persons I'ai 
school administrators and- supervisors, and groups suoh as 
the National EduoatlonAsaoclation, local and state teachers, 
asfloolations, and pro^ssional teaching orsanizations such 
as the National Aseoolatlon of Biology Teachers,. 

Essential problems in the process of evaluation of 
teachers inoluded concerna abouti the laok of standards 
which are suitable for measurement j , the difficulties of 
separating assessment of -the teaching act from assessment of ■ 
the teacher,- the lack of agreement between observers about 
the terms used to describe competence or effectiveness • and 
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the apparent dlaagreenent of researchers rigarding the 
interpretation of findings. 

One of the vital ooncerns of investigators of teaoher 
coinpeteno© related to the identification of Bultable oriterla 
which might be utilized in a teaoher evaluation prooeas, A 
number of studies have resulted in development of lists of 
such oriterla and these generally can be placed into a num- 
ber of dlstlnot categorieB Inoludingt oompetency In subject 
matter I effectlvenesi in instruotlonal ftpproaches and tech- 
nlquesi personal aotivltiea leading to profeBBional growth 
and development 1 and those oriterla which are concerned with 
a teaoher's intrinsic personal traitso 

Although it is not unusual for a single supervisory 
or administrative person such as a principal or aupervisor 
to be the person responsible for evaluating a teacher,; .the 
literature suggests that evaluation should be a oooperative 
effort and that teachers should have the opportunity to be 
evaluated -by a team of persons who refleot a variety of 
special interests and value syatemo. In this way it is 
hoped that a broader base of oompetenoles can be evaluated^ 
and that a more oomprehenslve evaluation will resultt 

The literature further auggeated that because of the 
unique and personal biases which exist within each individual 
judge of teaohers, it is not possible to be objective, 
impart iai, or **fair" in any evaluation prooese* Because of 
this subjectivity, one should not assume a single set of 
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educational objectives but instead should expeob as many 
diffarent avaluatilon outoomes as there are different views 
represented* 

Except for the materials and procedures of the 
National Assooiation of Biology Teachers * Outstanding Biol- 
ogy Teacher Avjard progreani it appeared that teachers of 
biology are evaluated much the same as teachers of any 
other subject* Regarding the Assooiation program^ It was 
found that the Qategoriea of criteria utillaed were similar 
to thoi© developecl by other organizations and groups. How- 
ever, the ©valuation program of the National Association of 
Biology Teachers does Involve persona having various ocoupa-^ 
tlonal oonoerns, both within and outsid© the public sehool 
Bsttlng, and It does require that a diverse team of evalua" 
tors Interact when making judgments of teaoher worth. i 

SuTTOor:^ of the_S_tudy ? 
DeslKn 

This study Involved the two hundred twenty members of 
the forty^seven state selection coimlttees active In th© 
1970 progrMi of the Outstanding Biology Teacher Award program 
and the data provided by the one hundred sevanty-^nlne who 
returned completed questionnaires. 

Prom the related literature and materials provided 
by the Association^ a questionnaire containing one hundred 
eleven Items which might be used as criteria when evaluating 
biology teachers was developed and seiit to coimlttee membera 
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to ba rated aeeordlng to their value to them when used iii 
both the pre-^saraenlng and final phassi of evaluation* 

Sunmary of Data Analyeis 

From data derivad from the ons hundred aaventy^nine 
oomplotad quofltlonnairea whieh wore returnadi appropriafc© 
oooupational groups of Judgie wera aetablifihad« 

Chi square analyses were eomputed to astablieh the 
slgnlficanQ© of dlfferancaa noted between the ratings given 
each Item when it was rated for both the pre^sereening and 
final phase i of evaluation* 

Chi square analyaes were computed to efltablish the 
eignifioanoe of differenoee seen between the reaponaea for 
each rating*»leval for each item* 

Qhl aquare analyse a were oomputed to eetabliah ;tha 
slgnificanoe of the dlffersnoes noted between the rati|ngs 
aaaigned eaoh item by diffirent judga-groupa* 

OonGlualona 

Throughout the oourse of thii inveatigatloni the 
Intent wae to disoover aom© thing about the avftluation of 
biology teaohjra and not to evaluate the various aapeota of 
the Outstanding Biology Coaeher Award program. As indioated 
in Ohapter III, the program was used beoauae it offare'd an 
exoillint opportunity to oolleot data about biology teaoher 
©valuation on an unusually oomprehensivi soalet Further 
it ieemed to adequately provide for the oonoerna eKpressed 
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in the literature for variety in the points of view of 
judges and for deriving the Driteria whioh they might employ 
when evaluating biology teaoheri* The inveitigator doea not 
wish his oonolusions to be interpreted as Judgmenta of the 
programi although he is impressed with It as a model for 
teacher evaluation by a profeieional group* 

The study attempted^ (1) to establish the orlteria 
that members of the Outstanding Biology Teaeher Award pro-* 
gram oormlttees used when evaluating biology teaehersi (2) 
to identify the various types of their oocupations| (3) to 

i 

©Btabllsh vjhethor or not specific criteria ■war© valued • 
signdf icantly different between rating levels| and (l^.) to 
determine if oocupational status of Judges slgnif icantly ; 
related to the way they rated speclfio crlteriat 

^0 faoilltate olarityi the oonoluslona of the study 

I : ■ 1 

are organized under eaoh of the thret null hypotheses estab- I 

I ' ' 

lishod^for the studyi ' i I 

. . i ' i 

Null Hgp 0 the a la Ho Is i j 

There is no significant dlfferenoe in the ways \ ^ 

that judges rate individual orlteria which are 1 - j 

used for both the pre^seleotion and final evalu-^ ; 

ation phases of biology teaoher evaluation* ; 

i I 

Analysis of the ehi square levels derived for the \ \ 

oombined ratings of all Judges revealed that no slgnif leant ! ; 

dlfferenaes exlfl,ted between the ratings given to items when ' ! 

1 ■« 

used for pre-seleotlon and the ratings given to the same I •! 

"I , ' i ' i 

items when used for the final ©valuation of candidates for ^ • • 




the Outstanding Biology Teaoher Awardi Beoause the erlteria 
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were not ratod significantly differontj it appeared that 

judges made no important distinction between criteria which 

they uaed to pre-Borsen candidates and those they used to 

eliminate flnallsti. Thus, Null Hypothesis Ho 1 was acceptod. 

Null HypotheBlB Ho 2i 

There is no Bignlfloant difference between tfatlng 
levels assigned by judges to the criteria used in 
©valuation of biology teachera. 

Analysis of the ehl equare levels derived for the 
ratings given to each of the one hundred eleven Items 
revealed there were twenty-three items (Table III) which 
poasessad rating levels that differed from what might hav© 
occurred by ehaneo at the ,0^ level of Blgnlficance or 
better* Of those, twenty-one were rated significantly high 
and two were ranked signlf ioantly in the middle range. 

Of the twenty-one items which Judges rated high, 
seven related to factors assoolated with the teachers' 
intrinsic personal oharaoteristios, eight related to factors 
of teacher-student intfraotlon, and six related to skills 
and proficlencleB as a solenoe teacher, Paotors which wore 
rated lowest related to the teacher's aoadamlo backsround 
and preparation, his teaohlng experiences and responsibil- 
ities, and to his professional activities and accomplish^ 
ments. Apparently, thes© latter factors were not as 
important to these judges. Because some significant cri- 
teria were found, Null Hypothesis Ho 3 was rejected. 
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Null Hypotheala Ho % t 

There la no algnlficant differeno© in thi ways 
that orlterla usea in the evaluation of biology 
teachers are rated betvfeen memhers of different 
judge-groupi , 

AnalyslB of chl equare derlvationB for ratinse given 
to each of the one hundred eleven ttems of the queationnaire 
revealed that eight itemfl were rated significantly different 
by different judge-groups (Table IV), Thus, it was posaibl© 
to say that the occupational atatus of a judge is refloeted 
in the way he evaluate a a biology teaoher, and that the 
criteria he used were applied aooordlng to his expectations 
of the teaGher's role. Therefore, Null Hypothesit Ho 3 
could also be rejeoted. 

Re c ommendat lone 

'•1 

The following reoommendations are offered for i 
oonslderations , j 

1. Beoause It was found in thla study that the 

evaluation of blplogy teachers for the Outstand- 
ing Biology Teaoher Award was aubjeotlve, and 
that various types of judges utilized some 
evaluative orlterla differently aooordlng to 
dlfferenoes in their oooupational status, It is 
reoommended that programs of teacher ©valuation 
follow the Outatanding Biology Teacher Award 

^ j 

program model and employ a tewn of evaluators i 

I 

whioh represents a variety of outlooks and job ' 
expeetatlons, 
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The taacher of biology having eoneern for a satii- 
faotory evaluation in his ■beaching altuation should 
familiarise himself with those crltarla likely 
held to be of value to those who evaluata hinu 
Because it was found that not all criteria uti*- 
liged in this study were slgnifiGant to the 
evaluation prooessj it is reGonmended that in th© 
interest of efflcisncy, programs of evaluation of 
biology teaehers de-Qmphasiie orlteria which 
relate to participation in school and community 
aotlvltles and affairs , the teacher's aoademlc 
baclcground, his teaching ©xperiences and responsl- 
bllltieS| and his professional activities and 
accomplisliments, and stress those which relate 
to teacher-sub j^ct^student relationships as 
listed in Table III* 

Those responsible for pre'-iervlc© and in-service 
programs of education for the teacher of biology 
should explore the possibility of Including 
experiences which will encourage development of 
adequacy of teacher self -concept end resourceful- 
ness, emotional polae and self «conf Idenoe , inter** 
est in personal and professional growth, abllltlea | 



to encourage self -motivation and self-confidence^ 
in students I understandings of student needs, 
iklll in us© of a variety of methods and materials^ 



and abilities Hhieh -will aid him in devs loping 
a classroom climate conducive to learning essen* 
tial science Qonceptg and processes. 
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Dr. Billy Joe Grantham 
Mississippi Gam© & Pish 

Coraniselen 
Hattlesburg, Missis a ippi 

Omar Hansen 

Nebo School Dlstrlot 

Spanish Pork, Utah 

Charles Hardy 

Hlghllne Public Schools 

Seatcle, Washington 



Dr» Delma Harding 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 

Nathanael A, Harrison 
Tennessee Technological 

University 
Cookeville , Tennessee 

Dr. Edwin Hays 
D ar t Indu s t r ie s 
Northridge , California 

Katherine Hertaka 
AtlantjL Public Schools 
At lant a , Oe org la 

Dr. Archie Hess 

U. S. Public Health Service 

Port Collins, Colorado 

Mr, Dean Hildebrand 
Devils Lake Senior High 

. School 
Devils Lake, North Dakota 

Malcolm 0, Hlnohllff© 
Rhode Island State Labora- 
tories 

Providence, Rhode Island 

Dr. P* L, Holllster 
Cumberland Oollege 
Lebanon, Tennessee 

Jan Holman 

Kansas State Department of 

Education 
Topeka, Kansas 

Mr. Jack Hood 
Interloohen Arts Academy 
Inter lo Chen, Michigan 

Mr. Tom Hood 
Western High School 
Las Vegas, Nevada 

John A. Hooser 

Missouri State Department 

of Iducatlon 
Jefferson City, Missouri 
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William Houk 

Dakota Wesleyan University 
Mitch© llj South Dakota 

Mrs. Alice H, Howe 
Bellows Falls High School 
Passumpalc , Vermont 

E. Hudson 

Arkansas Polytechnic College 
Russe llvllle ^ Arkansas 

Richard L, James 
Schuylkill Valley Nature 
Center 

Philadelphia j Pennsylyanla 

Dr. George W, Jeffers 
Longwood College 
Farmvllle , Virginia 

Mr. Alfred Johnson 
Honey Creek High School 
Terr© Haute, Indiana 

Mr, Curtis Johnson 
Oxford High School 
Oxford, Alabama 

Steven V* Johnson 
Bellevue Community College 
Bellevue, Washington 

Mr, George Kamlnskl 
Wyoming Gam© and Fish 

Department 
Cheyenns, Wyoming 

Mr. George Kataglri 
Oregon State Board of 

Education 
Salem, Oregon 

Mr, Richard Kay 

Idaho State Department 

of Education 
Boise, Idaho 

Mary M. Kaef© 

Rhode Island College 

Providence I Rhode Island 



Drp Maurice G* Kellogg 
Western Illinois University 
Macomb, Illinois 

Dr. Peter I. Kenmore 
Veterans Administration 
Washington, D, C, 

Dr# Garth Ksnnington 
University of Wyoming 
Laraml© , Wyoming 

Dayld E. Kidd 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Robert KlriTOOod 

State College of Arkansas 

C onway , Ar kans a s 

Franklin D, Kiier 

Virginia State Department of 

Education 
Richmond, Virginia 

Kenneth Knutson 
Hlghline College 
Midway, V/ashlngton 

Terry E, Kurpius 

South Carolina State Dept, 

of Eduoatlon 
Columbia, South Carolina 

Mr, Bruce Ladeau 

South Burlington High School 

South Burlington, Vermont 

Dr. H, H, Lafuze 

Eastern Kentucky University 

R i chmond , Ken tuc ky 

Dr. Kenneth Landers 
Jackaonvllle State University 
Jacksonville, Alabama 

Dr# John B* Leake 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 



R, W. Lewis 

Sunnyslope High School 
Phoenix^ Arizona 

Roinwald Lleohty 
Brighain Yaung University 
Provoi Utah 

Dr, Lorenzo Llaonbee 
OamQlbaok High Sohool 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Thomas Lowery 

Forrest Co. Argloultural 

Hlsh Sohool 
Brooklyn, Mississippi 

Dr* Hermlnio Lugo*- Lugo 
University of Puerto Rioo 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 

Mr. Hlney P. Lund 
Bozeman Senior. High School 
Bpseman, Montana 

Dr* Jerrold Maben 
University of Akron 
Akron, Ohio 

Stewart Mackovjlak 

Ryan Junior High School 

Palrbanke, Alaska 

Dr, Harold D. Mahan 
Central Mi'ohigan University 
Mtt Pie as ant I Michigan 

David L. MallettQ 

N. 0, Stable Department of 

Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Oarollna 

Dr* Thomas S, Matney 
University of Texas 
Houston, Texas 

Mrs. Kathryn Maurot 
Saored Heart High School 
Morrilton, Arkansas 

David MoOauley 

University of Northern Iowa 

Cedar Falls, Iowa 



Dr. Evan MoFee 
Bo-wllng Green Stat© Unl- 

veralty 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

Mr. Clyde McSpadden 
Jaoksokvllle State University 
Jacks onvllle, Alabama 

Mrs. Kathleen Me lander 
University of Southern 

Mississippi 
Hattlesburg, Mississippi 

Dr. Grover C. Miller 
North Oarollna State Uni- 
versity 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Ray Mltchem 

Union Whittier High School 
Union, Iowa 

Mr. Rs G. Montgomery 
Bozeman Senior High Sohool 
Bozeman, Montana 

Mr. J. A, Moore 
Florida Department of ' 

Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Maxlno H. Moore 
Spartanburg High Sohool 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 

Miles C. Muraoka 
Ale a High Sohool 
Ale a, Hawaii 

Mrs . Karen Muronaka 
Roosevelt High School 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

Dr* James Murphy, D*D,S, 
Richmond, Kentucky 

Dr. Roderick Murray 
National Institute of Health 
Washington, D. 0* 
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Mr* Toshiyoki Nakason© 
Aiea High School 
Aiea, Hawaii 

Dr. Andrew Nelson 
Dartmouth Oollegi^ 
Hanover, New Haven 

Mrs, Hilda B. Newman 
Tyner High School 
Tyner, Tennessaa 

Dr. Darwin Norby 
Ralner State School 
BuGkley, Waihington 

Miss E. L. Amabel North 
Rogere High School 
Newp or t J Rhode I s land 

Mr, William Oberteuffer 
Andrew Jackson High School 
Portland, Oregon 

Mr. Gilmore B, Ott 
Chrlatlana Senior High 

School 
Newark, Delaware 

Mr. Clare noa Owene 
Parkslde High School 
Jackson, Mlohigan 

Dr# John G* Palmer 
Agricultural Research 

Center 
Be Its vlll© , Maryland 

Edward Vanoe Parks 
Tangier High School 
Tangier, Virginia 

Dr, Marshall B, Parks 
Indiana Stat© University 
Terre Haute, Indiana 

Mr. Ralph Parnell 
Jacksonville High School 
Jacksonville, Alabama 



Alvin M, Pettui 
Virginia State Dept* of 

Education 
Richmond, Virginia 

Dr. Kenneth V, Pike 
Arizona State University 
Tempe , Arizona 

Mr. Ellis jeoullette 
Hlllsboro High School 
Hlllsboro, Oregon 

Dr. Robert Powell 
Converse ODllege 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 

Dr. Sherman Preeoe 
University of Montana 
Missoula, Montana 

Dr. Paul Prior 
University of Nebraska 
Omaha , N ebras ka 

ffrs* Flor P. Quinones 
San Juan Department of 

Education 
Hato Key, Puerto Rico 

Miss Louise Raynor 
University of Vermont 
South Burlington, Vermont 

Mr, Carl Relmer 

Campbell County High Schools 

&illettQj Wyoming 

Dr. R oyal Rich 
Oolorado State Oollege 
Qreelay, Colorado 

Mr. Paul Richard 
Colorado State College 
Greeley, Colorado 

Dr. Lavon Richardson 
Oklahoma Oollege for Liberal 
Arts 

Chlcasha, Oklahoma 
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Mrs, Marta Rivera-Gonzalez 
San Juan Dopartmtnt of 

Education 
Hato Rey, Puerto Rleo 

R, C. Roberts 
MlSilsslppl Stat© Depart- 
ment of Iducatlon 
Jaekson, Mississippi 

Mr, Dan Husaell 
Capitol High School 
noise, Idaho 

William Ryan 

Boone Junior College 

Boone p Iowa 

Dr. Yonao Sagawa 
Univarsity of Hawaii 
Honolulu^ Hawaii 

Dr, Paul G, Sandal 
North Dakota State 

University 
FargOi North Dakota 

Dr. Vlnoent Saurlno 
Plorlda Atlantic University 
Boca Rat on I Plorlda 

Mr. Wayne Schaper 

Memorial Senior High School 

Houitoni Tessas 

Dr. Charles A. Sohetnayder 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Dr. Donald Schmidt 
Pltchburg State College 
Pltchburgj Maisaohusatts 

Dr. Donald Sooby 
North Dakota State Unl« 

varsity 
FargOi North Dakota 

Char lis Seaman 
Madlion High School 
O Madison, New Jersey 
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Mr, Vincent &, Sindt 
Wyoming State Department of 

Eduoatlon 
Cheyanna, Wyoming 

David T, Smith 
Tucson Public Schools 
lues on, Arlaona 

David P, Snow 
Concord High School • 
Wilmington , Da laware 

C, Richard Snydar 
Community College of 

Philadelphia 
Phlladelphiai Pennsylvania 

Dr* Herbert E* Speaca 
North Carolina State Uni- 
versity 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Dr. Dwlght Spencer 

Kansas State Teachers College 

Emporia, Kansas 

Douglas Stafford. 

Maine Departmant of Eduoa*- 

tion 
Augusta, Maine 

Mr. Robert Starr 
Unlveralty of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 

Dr. Robert W. Stegner 
University of Delaware 
Newark, Dilawara 

Dr. Herbert H. Stewart 
Florida Atlantic University 
Boca Raton, Plorlda 

Mr, Paul Stookwell 
Lyndon State College 
Lyndon Center, Vsmnont 

Sister Rita Blanche St^ 
Pierre 

Rioe Memorial High School 
South Burlingtoni Vermont 
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Mlse Ruth C. Strosnidsr . 
Woodrow Wilson High Sohool 
Washlngtonp 0. 

Rosemary Strother. 

Clarka Junior High School 

Athens, Georgia 

Dr. Travis E. Stubblefield 
M, D, Anderson Hospital 
Houstoni Texas 

Gerald Tague 

WiGhlta High School East 
Wichita, KansaB 

Dp, Paul Taylor 

Wieaonsln State University 

Oshkoshi WlsGonein 

Mr* Ray Thiees 
Marshfield High School 
Coos Bay^ Oregon 

Prank K, Thomson 
Bladenburg Senior High 

School 
Bladenburg J Maryland 

Miss Leona Todd 

Oregon Collags of Eduoatlon 

Monmouth I Oregon 

Mrs* Brenda Townea 
Model High Sohool 
Richmond, Kentucky 

Mr, Lane Tranthara 
parllngton Schools 
Darlington, South Garolina 

Gerald L, Trout 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque I New Mexico 

Dr* George 0, Turner 
Calif ornla , State College 
Pullertoni California 

Douglas Vo]jner 
Q Weatbrook Junior Collage 

ERIC Portland, Maine 



Mr. J, 0. Ward 

Tennessee Regional Director 

of Instruction 
Sparta , Tenne s se e 

Robert B. Weeden 
Orenac Road 
Fairbanks , Alaska 

Mr. William G. V/ert 
Indiana State University 
Terre Haute, Indiana 

Jonathon J. Westfall 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 

Dr, Wesley Wiles 
University of Nevada 
Las Vegas, Nevada 

Ray W, Wllke 
Basic High School 
Henderdon, Nevada 

Mr, Barl Williams 

Canyon School District #139 

Caldwe 11, Idaho 

Jane Williams 
Lathrop High Sohool 
Fairbanks , Alaska 

Mrs, Vernon Wills 
Hazen High School 
Hasen, Arkaniaa 

Dr. Joseph Wise 

Eastern Kentucky University 

Richmond, Kentucky 

Dr. Weldon Witters 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 

Mr, Mark Wolf 

Dow Ohemical Company 

Midland, Michigan 

Dr* Robert A. Zottoli 
Pitohburg Stat© College 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
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Review Panel 



I^onard 0* Blessing 
Science Department 
Mlllburn Senior High School 
Mlllburnp New Jersey 

William Brlsby 
Biology Department 
Moorpark Oollegs 
Moorpark, Oallfornla 

Dr, Paul B, Hounshell 
School of Eduoatlqn 
Unlveraity of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, Ngrth Carolina 

Leon E. Jordan 
Department of Biology 
Camelback High School 
Phoenix^ Arizona 

Dr. Jerry P# Lightnar 
Ex© cut lv@ Se c re t ary 
NATL AsiOQiation of 
Biology lE'eachers 
Washington^ D. C, 

Dr. Ivo E, Lindauer 
Department of Biology 
University of Northern 

Colorado 
Greeley, Colorado 



Dr, William V, Mayer, 

Director 
Biological Science Curricu 

lum Study (BSCS) 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 

Dr. Wendell P. McBurney 
Indiana University 
Bloomingt on, Indiana 

Dr* George C, Turner 
Department of Science and 
. Math Education 
California State College 
Fullerton, California 

Dr* Burton E, Voss 
School of Education 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan' 

Dr. Stanley E. Williamson 
Oregon State University 
Corvallia, Oregon 

Dr. Robert E* Yager 
Science Education Center 
Univerilty of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 
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Letter to Review Panel 



Dear 

As you perhaps know, I am in the proGess of flniahlng a pro- 
gram of studies at the University of North Carolina and am 
planning to study some of the aspeots of the OBTA program for 
the dissertation. I have enclosed Gopies of the proposal 
summary and the two questionnaires that will be used. 

As you read the summary^ you will see that the study involves 
baslcallyi identification of the criteria used in the selec- 
tion prooessi an attempt to determin© their relativ© Impor* 
tancei development of a "prof 11©" of teaohers selecDed as 
outstanding^ and identlf ioation of faetors whlGh might be 
coirmon in the achools and communities of teaohers seleoted. 
It has been aocepted by my committee and It was briefly 
disouased at the Board of Dire o tors meeting last July. I mi 
asking a number of them for help, 

I would very much appreQlate your taking time out of an 
already busy^ schedule to look over the questlormaires and to 
suggest some ways they might be improved, I would particular- 
ly welcome your comments about the phrasing of speolfio items 
and quest ions and your suggestions about what might be asked. 

As I plan to send the questionnaires to reolpients of the 
award and to members of seleotion committees soon after the 
program is completed in each state, I would appreciate return 
of the materials with your suggestions as soon as possible. 
An addressed and stamped envelope is enclosed. 

If there is more you would like to know about the study, 
please write and I will b© glad to obllg©, I sincerelj/ 
appreciate your interest and help. Perhaps I can finish 
the study this suirmer. 

Sincere ly^ 

Donn L, Dieter 

Assistant ExQcutlve Secretary 
[The National Association of 
Biology TeacherSj Inc*] 

Dmidd 

Incl, 
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^tter to Seleotlon. Oommlttee Members 



Dear 

As a member of a 197Q^>Btat© selection committe©, you are 
perhaps aware that this la the ninth year NABT haa Sponsored 
the Outstanding Biology Teacher Award Program, The Associa- 
tion Is pleased -with the selections made each year and It 
feels that much of this la due to the patient and thoughtful 
consideration of candidates by committee members. It is in 
regard to your vjork' on this oojimittee that I am writing to 
you. 

Although it is felt that each state recipient of the award 
has consistently represented the very best of the biology 
teaching community^ not much seems to be known about the 
things that oomflnittee members considered Important in evalu- 
ating nominees. In other words ^ even though these are very 
good teachers, many of the important criteria operating In 
the selection process are unknown. 

In an effort to learn more about this aspect of teacher evalu 
atlon^ I am currently conducting a dissertatlonal study at 
the University of North Oarolinaj and am asking you to 
respond to the items contained in the enclosed questionnaire. 
I know that this will likely be an added burden to an already 
busy schedule^ but feel that In order to make an adequlate 
study, your views need to b© represerited» 

I sincerely appreciate your work on the coranittee this year 
and want to thank you in advance for completing the question-* 
naire. You are not being asked to give your name and indi- 
vidual responses will be held confidential. No comparisons 
will be made that will reflect unfavorably on any aspect of 
the OBTA program^ 

An addressed and stamped envelope is enclosed for your use 
in returning the questionnaire. So that I can complete the 
study during the summer, 1 would appreciate a prompt reply* 

Sincerely, ; 

Donn L. Dieter , : 

Assistant Executive Secretary - ' 

[The National Association of 

Biology 'T'eaohers, Inc.] « 
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Follow-tJp Letter to Seleotion Oornralttee Members 



NOTB f 

This second letter and questlonnalr© is being sent In the 
event that you did not receive the Initial set sent earlier 
in the sumnier* If the first -was received, please disregard 
this letter and return the original completed questionnaire 
as soon as possible. 
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Q.T31STI0NNAIRS 

?^ 

TO' MEMBERS OF TIE 1969-70 STATE SBrEaTION OOmiTTEBS FOR 
TIB NABT OUTSTANDINO BIOLOGY mAOIER AWARD 

The oategorles and Items listed In this questionnaire ropre- 
sent various kinds of oompe tencles, experlenoes, traits and 
behaviors that membera of state seleotlon coimnlttaes might 
have considered Important In evaluating nominees for the 
Outstanding Biology Teacher Award, 

As some of these Items were perhaps more useful or important 
than others In helping to make decisions about nominees, you ,. 
are asked to rate each item accordlns to your perception of 
its worth. And as some items might have been of more value 
durinp one phase of the process than another,' you are asked 
to rate each according to its importance or usefulness for 
both the pre-BcreenlnR and the final evaluation phase b of 
Belectioh* Space is provided for inoluslon and rating of 
items not listed which you feel oontrihutedto your deoisions. 

In rating, use the following scales 

1 Not Important k Usually Important 

2 Rarely Important $ Always Important | 

3 Sometimes important N Not applloable | 

Dirsot ions s 

Indicate by circling one of the six choices, the degree to/ 
which you feel an item was important in helping you to 
select a teacher to receive the Outstanding Biology Teacher 
Award. Please note that you are asked to rate each item 
twice I first , for its value in the pre-screenin g process, 
jng ^econd , for Its value in evaluating finalists for the 
awardi If an item did not apply for a particular phase of 
the selection process, circle N, 

Your reply will be kept confidential and no comparisons will 
be made of the responses between Individual states, You are 
not asked to sign the questionnaire. Please retiirn as soon 
as completed In the enclosed stamped and addressed envelops 

Donn L. Dieter 

NABT National Office i 

Washington, D, 0. 2000$ | 

Your cooperation Is sincerely appreolated. 
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Oonimlttae Membar Information ? 

7Lrci.ro:\^tr°_^.°' '"^^ your atate this 



, Seoondarjr Sohool Teaoher 
Publlo School AdmlnistratQr 

Public School Science 
Supervisor 

State Soleno.e Supervisor 



Industrial Biologist 
College Biologist 

Professor of 
Science Eduoation 

Other (Specify) I 



FAOTORS DERIVED FRQlvr WOMTWa mTn^r 
AND RSOOHMHiNDATION FORMSl — ' ^ 

• Status or position of person 
making nomination or reconr-* 
mendation comment a, 

Gominents about teachlnc 
ability, * 

Comments about teaching 
techniques, 

Ooiranents about oomprehensive- 
nesa of course, 

Oormnents about Interest In 
teaohlng. 



Ooniments about Interest of 
students In classes, 

Oommonts about the teacher's 
cooperatlvenesa in the totalrs 
school program. ^ 

Oomments about the teacher's 
°|°P|ratlveneaB In ooimnunlty 



Pre 
Screening 



Importance ins 



1 2 3 I,. 5 N 

I Z 3 k $ ^ 

1 2 3 ij, I N 

I 2 2 k 5 ^ 



Evaluating 
finalist a 



1 2 3 



k $ ^ 



^ 2 3 h $ N 
I Z 3 k S N 



1 2 3 i^. ^ N 



1 .2 3 i|. ^ N 



1 Z 3 k $ ^ 
1 2 3 I|. 5 N 

1 2 3 i|. ^ ir 
1 2 3 If. 5 N 
^ Z 3 k 5 N 



1 2 3 ^ N 



1 2 3 i^. ^ N 
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II, (Oontinued)2 Importanoe inl 







Pre 
Screening 


Evaluating 
finalists ' 


9. 


■ 

Cowments about initiative, ' 


1 2 3 It. ^ N 


1 2 3 if 5 N 


10, 


OoinmBnts about Invsntlvsnesa, 


1 2 3 i^. 1 N 


1 2 3 U 5 N 


11. 


Oomments about adaptability. 


1 2 3 t|. ^ N 


1 2 3 14. 5 N 


12, 


Comments about prinolpal 
strengtha. 


1 2 3 U S N 


1 a 3 I; 5 N 


13. 


Coimnents about principal 
weakneasoB, 


1 2 3 I(. 5 N 


i 2 3 ]+ 5 N 


Otheri (Specify) 








■ 


1 2 3 il^ ^ N 


1 2 3 U ^ N 


15. 
11. 


FACTORS raiLA^D TO ACADEMIC 


1 2 3 1+ ^ N 


1 2 3 5 H 




BACKOHOmroi 






1- 


RoputatioTi of sciioolSi coH@g@s 
or universities attended* 


1 2 3 i|. ^ N 


1 2 3 i|. 5 N 


2. 


RecanQy of aoademic 
axperlancsB^ 


1 2 3 ^ N 


1 

1 2 3|l+ 0 N 


3. 


Evideneee of oontinulng 
education. 


1 2 3 it 1 N 


1 2 3 i^. 1 N 




Partlolpatlon in institutes^ 
saminare, speoial progrMis, 


1 2 3 i]^ 5 N 


1 2 3 i^. 5 N 




Undergraduate degree in 
biological scienoes , 


1 2 3 k $ ^ 


1 2 3 1+ 5 N 


6. 


Undergraduate degree In 
©duoation. 


1 2 3 k 5 N 


1 2 3 ii 5 N 

_^ ^ *i 


7. 


Undergraduate degree in 
liberal arts • 


1 2 3 [|, 5 N 


1 2 3 i^. ^ N 


8. 


Graduate degree in blolog- 
ioal s oiences « 


1 2 3 il- S N 


1 2 3 N 


9, 


Graduate degre© in education. 


1 2 3 I|, ^ N 


1 2 3 i). 5 N 



I 

.EBJC 
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111. (Oontlnued): 



Import anoe In; 



10 » 
11. 

12. 
13* 

16* 

17. 

18. 
19. 

20. 

21. 
22. 

23. 
26 « 



Pre 
SoreenlnB 



e of teaohlng oertlf loate , 1 2 3 ij. 5 N 



Niimber of hoiirs for courses 
In blologloal sclenoes. 

Variety of courses in 
blologioal scldnoes. 

Grade point average In 
biological aolenoeii 

Nxaiiiber of hours for courses 
in Gheraistry, 

Variety of ohemistry ooursea, 

Grade point average in 
chemistry ooiiraes. 

Number of hours for courBes 
In Physios. 

Variety of physios oourses. 

Grade point average in 
rslcs oourses. 



Number of hours for ooursea 
in Mathematics, 

Variety of mathematics oourses. 

Grade point average in 
mathematics courses. 

Number of hours for course b in 
earth seienoes. 

Variety of earth solenoe 
courses • 

Grade point average in earth 
Boienoe oourses. 

Number of hours for courses 
in Education. 



1 2 3 l|. ^ N 

1 2 3 i+ I N 

1 2 3 i^. ^ N 

1 2 3 l|. 5 N 

1 2 3 l|. 5 N 

1 2 3 U 5 N 

1 2 3 l|, I N 

1 2 3 14. 5 N 

1 2 3 ^ N 

1 2 3 i|- I N 

1 2 3 l|. I N 

1 2 3 li 5 N 

1 2 3 i; 5 N 

1 2 3 U I N 

'1 2 3 il- ^ N 

12 3 U I N 



Evaluating 
finalists 



1 2 3 i4. 5 N 

1 2 3 U 5 N 

1 2 3 i^. 5 -N 

1 2 3 it 5 N 

1 2 3 ^ N 

1 2 .3 it 5 N 

1 2 3 i^. 5 N 

1 2 3 i+ S N 

1 2 3 [|. 5 N 
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1^. 5 N 



1 2 3 if 5 N 

1 2 3 Ij. 5 N 

1 2 3 il- 5 N 

1 2 3 U 5 N 

1 2 3 i|. ^ N 

1 2 3 I). ^ N 

1 2 3 5 N 
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ill, ( Continued) I 



27. 



ImportaTice ins 





Pre 

Screening 


Evaluat ing 
finalists 


Variety of profesalonal 
education course s • 


1 2 3 ^ ^ N 


1 2 3 ^ M 


Grade point average in profee- 
sionai education oourses* 


1 2 3 it ^ N 


1 2 3 k $ N 


Apparent Interest In aelf- 
Impr ovem© nt # 


1 Z 3 k $ ^ 


1 2 3 ^ N 



29. 

Other I (Speoify) 
30. 
31. 
32. 

33. 
3k* 
3$. 



IV. FAOTORS miATED TO mkOEim 

AND oTmn mKpm& msi " 

1, Number of years teaohlng 
experionoe, 

2, Number of years teaohlng 
Bclenoe, 

3, Number of years teaching 
biology, 

k* Typos or levels of biology 
claBseB taught. 



1 Z 3 k $ ^ 

1 2 3 ij. 5 N 

1 2 3 ii. 5 N 

1 2 3 Ij. 5 N 

1 2 3 it 5 N 

1 2 3 i|, I N 



1 2 3 it 5 N 

1 2 3 it S N 

1 2 3 L}. 5 N 

1 2 3 i+ 5 N 

1 2 3 i; 5 N 

1 2 3 it 5 N 



1 2 3 i|. I N 
1 2 3 ij. I N 
1 2 3 It 5 N 

1 2 3 U ^ N 

^, Nuinber of other solenoe olasses 

taught dally, 1 Z 3 k $ ^ 

6, Number of biology olaesea 

taught dally, 1 2, 3 i^. ^ N 

7. Administrative or auparviflory 
responsibllltiefio 1 2 3 it | N 



1 2 3 i|. ^ N 

1 2 3 i|. ^ N 

1 2 3 Ij. ^ N 

1 2 3 I|. 5 N 

1 2 3 ij. 5 N 

1 2 3 It ^ N 

1 a 3 it 5 N 
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IV» (Continued) s 



ImportancQ Ini 



Pre 
Screening 



&m Size of aGhool where teachingt 1 2 3 t|, 5 N 

9« Looatlon of sohool where teaoh- 

ing. 1 2 3 li. 5 N 

10# Variety of schools where teacher 

has taught. 1 2 3 Ij. ^ N 

lit Involvement in personal seien- 



tlflo research. 

12p Work experienoes in soience 
ressaroh. 



1 2 3 It. ^ N 
1 2 3 5 N 



13» Work experiences in business or 

Induetry. 1 2 3 5 N 



11+, Hobby or avooational Intei^astSe 1 2 3 l|. 5 N 

1 2 3 k $ ^ 



1^» Contributory travel ©xperi- 
enoss* 



Evaluating 
f Inaliats 



1 2 3 5 N 

1 2 3 5 N 

1 z 3 h 5 N 

1 z 3 h $ ^ 

1 2 3 I|. ^ N 

1 2 3 1+ ^ N 

1 2 3 U ^ N 

1 2 3 U 5 N 



Other g (Speoify) s 



16, 


1 


2 


3 


1+ 5 N 


1 


2 


3;^ 


$ N 


17. 




2 


3 


k 


1 


2 


■h 


$ N 


l8. 


1 


2 


3 


U 1 N 


1 


2 


3 k 


$ N 


19. 


1 


2 


3 




1 


2 


3 k 


$ N 


20. 


1 


2 


3 


k $ ^ 


1 


2 


3 k 


$ N 



V. FACTORS REIATBD TO PROFTSSSIONAri 
ACTIVITIES AND ACQOMPLISHMSNTSl 



1. 



Number of memberships in profes- 
sional organisations, 1 2 3 ^ H 



2. Memberships in honorary profes- 
sional scienee organlgatlons . 1 2 3 L|, ^ M 

3* Memberships in honorary profes- 
sional education organizations, 1 2 3 L|- ^ N 

Partiolpation In professional 

o. ganisatlona, 1 S 3 5 N 



1 2 3 If. 5 N 

1 2 3 U ^ N 

1 2 3 I; 5 N 

1 2 3 It I N 



V. 


(Gonfcinusd) * 


Import a 
Pre 
SoreeninK 


noe int 
Evaluating 
finalists 




Number and kinds of offloes, 
duties and assignments held in 
profeiiional organizations. 


1 2 3 ll^ 5 N 


1 2 3 1; 5 N 


6. 


Participation in othsr sGhool, 
state, and eoOTnunlty organiga- 
tionSt 


1 2 3 It. 1 N 


1 2 3 if S N 


7. 


Typsi of professional Journals 
read. 


1 2 3 i|. 5 N 


1 2 3 5 N 


8. 


Number of professional Journals 
raad. 


1 a 3 ij. ^ N 


1 2 '3 l|. 5 N 


9. 


Publioations mad© in prof a 
slonal and other journali* 


1 2 3 [j. ^ N 


1 2 :3 if- 5 N 


10, 


Niimber of scholarships, honors, 
grants, and awards received. 


1 2 3 i N 


1 2 3 ij. S N 


11, 


Sponsorship or consultant to 
seminars, institutes, work« 
shops for teachers* 


1 2 3 Ij. 1 N 


1 2 3 1^. S N 


12, 


Partioipatlon in development of 
oourses, ourriaulmn materials, 
texts • 


1 2 3 I|. 5 N. 


1 
1 

1 a 3 ^ N 


13. 


Sponsorship of olubs, Institutes, 
seminars, fairs, for students. 1 2 3 Ij, ^ N 


1 2 3 ij. 5 N 


llh 


Activities and aooomplishiiients 
of studentii 


1 2 3 i|. ^ N 


1 2 3 l|. S N 


Othert (SDBClfy)i 






15. 




1 2 3 il- 5 N 


1 2 3 l|. S N 


16. 




1 2 3 ij. 5 N 


1 2:3 5 N 


17. 




1 2 3 5 N 


1 2:3 ii. 5 N 


18 ♦ * 




1 2 3 I|, 5 N 


1 a 3 Ij. S N 


19. 




1 2 3 ij. 5 N 


1 2, 3 if, S N 


20 1, 




1 2 3 Ij. 5 N 


1 a 3 if =5 N;:, 



VI. FACTORS ELATED TO SCHOOL AND 
COMOTNITY RHMTIONSl 



Importance Ins 



1 
2. 

3. 

6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 



Cooperatlveness with oolleagues* 

PartiGlpatlon In ichool 
aotivltleSi 

Participabion in civic 
aff alri. 

Partloipation in political 
affairs i 

Participation in soeial 
af f aira , 

Partloipation in religious 
affairs » 

Oonoerni for achool*-Qormnunity 
relationships « 

Initiative In aaeumlng school 
responsibilities t 

Ifflolenoy in handling school 
records, reports and aooounts. 



ars (Spec 



10 • 
11. 
12. 

13* 



Pre 
SoreeninR 


' Bvaluatlng 
finalists 


1 2 3 I|, 0 N 


1 2 3 if 5 N 


1 2 3 S N 


1 2 3 if 1 N 


1 2 3 i|. 1 N 


1 2 3 If 5 N 


1 2 3 ij. ^ N 


1 2 3 if 1 N 


1 2 3 Ij. 5 N 


1 2 3 if 1 N 


1 2 3 i|. ^ N 


1 2 3 if 5 N 


1 2 3 i|, 0 N 


1 2 3 if 5 N 


1 2 3 1). ^ N 


1 2 3 il- 5 N 


1 2 3 l|= 5 N 


1 2 3 S N 
1 
1 


1 2 3 l|, ^ N 


1 2 3 Ij. 5 N 


1 2 3 l|. 5 N 


1 2 3 If S N 


1 2 3 If 0 N 


1 2 3 if 5 N 


1 a 3 if 0 N 


1 2 3 If 5 N 


1 2 3 if 0 N 


1 2 3 if 0 N 



VII. FACTORS ELATED TO TEAOHBR. SUBJIGT , 
STUDENT, CMSSROOM RELATIONSHIPS I 



1» Did you peraonally visit nominees , ■ 

or finalists In their olassrooms? Yes, No 



If you did not visit nominees or 
finaliats In their classrooms, _ 
was Information related to thair 
oompetenoies with subjeot, stu- 
dent relationships, and classroom 
organization available from other 
sourcesT 



Yes No 



If you did not ylslt as part of 
the seleotlon process, mre you 
aoqualnted peraoniLlly with some 
of these aspects beoaus© of prior 

aisooiationa with some nominees? ^ No 

If you answ©r§d Yes to above, 

explain? — 



Interest and enthusiasm for 
biology. 

Ooncerns for student under^ 
Btandlngs of eesential 
ooncipti « 

OonoernB for student i^der- 
standings of essential 
sclenoe processea • 

Concerns for student under« 
standings of the structure of 
the icieno© of biology. 

Efforts to encourage student 
development of hypotheses and 
theories* 



Importance ini 



Pre 
Soreenina 


Evaluating , 
flnalistB 


1 2 3 I|. 0 N 


1 

12 3 ii. .^ N 


1 2 3 1+ ^ N 


1 2 3 L|. 5 N 


1 2 3 li. 0 N 


1 z 3 k $n 


1 2 3 t}- ^ N 


1 2 3 1+ 0 N 


1 2 3 5 N 


1 2 3 [j. ^ N 



VII* (Continued)! 



lOe Oonoerna for student under- 
standings of human Implications 
of modern biological develop- 
ments , 

11* Concerns for personal Involv©- 
ment of students in learning 
aotivltlea, 

12* Understandings of th© learning 
procBSs i 

13. Confldenoe in knoHledg© of 
subject matter* 

11).* Ability to organize and present 
materials* 

1^* Ability to develop a classroom 
climate conducive to learning* 

l6i Skill in use of a variety of 
materials and methods, 

17* Leadership in determining 

tone of Glassroom aotlvltles, 

l8i Provisions for experience- 
centered learning e 

19* rjaboratory ©xperiences 
characterised by thought 
provoking problems* 

20* Appearanci of classroQm 
and laboratory. 

Sit Evidenoes of creativity, 

22, Ividenoes of resourcefulness , 

23* Evidences of ingenuity* 

Perqeptlons of individual 
student neeas. 



Import a 
Pre 
SQreeninR 



nee ins 
Evaluating 

f Inaliats 



1 2 3 i}- S N 

1 2 3 i|. 5 N 

1 2 3 li. S N 

1 2 3 Ij. 0 N 

1 2 3 ij. 5 N 

1 2 3 ll, ^ N 

1 2 3 ij. S N 

1 2 3 ij. 5 N 

1 2 3 ^ N 

1 2 3 Ij. ^ N 



1 2 3 ij! S N 
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2^. ProvlBions for differing student 

intereiti ' and abilities. 1 2 ,3 ij, $ N 



1 2 3 it I N 

1 2 3 i|. ^ N 

1 2 3 ij. S N 

1 2 3 Ij. 5 N 

1 2 3 Ij. 5 N 

1 2 3 i; 5 N 

1 2 3 Ij. I N 

1 

1 2 3 1+ J N 

1 2 3 U 5 N 

1 2 3 ij. 5 N 



1 2 


3 


k 


$ N 


1 


2 


3 h 


5 N 


1 2 


3 


k 


S N 


1 


2 


3 ij- 


5 N 


1 2 


3 


k 


$ N 


1 


2 


3 k 


$ N 


1 2 


3 


k 


S N 


1 


2 


3 i; 


$ N 



1 2 3 ij. I N 
12-3 k $ ^ 



VII. 


(Continued) i 


Import 
Pre 

Screening 


ance ini 
Evaluating 
finalists 


26. 


Ability to encourage aelf- 
motlvatlon in students. 


I 2 3 k 


1 2 3 ^ N 


27. 


Ability to inspire self- 
confidence in studentfl. 


1 2 3 k 


1 2 3 5 N 


28. 


Facilitates worthwhile 
student Interaotlon, 


I Z 3 k $ ^ 


1 2 3 i|. ^ N 


29. 


Emotional poise and self- 
Qonfldenc©, 


1 2 3 S N 


1 2 3 i}. 5 N 




Habits of dress, voioe, 
mann© rlems, speech. 


1 2 3 i|. S N 




31. 


Adequaey of self Goncept, 


1 2 3 i+ 5 N 


1 2 3 i,. ^ N 


32, 


Oonoerna for personal growth. 


1 2 3 1+ ^ IT 


1 2 3 i), 5 N 


33. 


Sena© of humor. 


1 2 3 14. 0 N 


I Z 3 k B n 




j.OJLerance lor ambiguity . 


1 2 3 it-' I N 


1 2 3 Ij. ^ N 


3^. 


Favorable perceptions by 
students and parents. 


1 2 3 i|. 1 N 


1 2 3: Ij. 1 N 


other 1 (SDBOifyii 




1 


36. 




1 2 3 1 N 


1 2 3 Ij. ^ N 


37. 




1 2 3 I|. ^ N 


1 2 3 k ^ N 


38, 




1 2 3 I|. ^ N 


1 2 3 i^- 5 N 


39. 




1 2 3 i|. ^ N 


1 2 3 i). 5 N 
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OtJTSTANDINC} BIOLOGY MAOifflR AWARD PROGRAM FORMS 

! 



Date 



National Agsoclatlon of Biology Teaohera 

OUTSTANDINO HIGH SCHOOL BIOLOGY ^ACHER AWARD 
State Dlreotori 

National Ohairmani 
William L, Brieby 
Moorpark Oollego 
Moorpark, California 

NOMINATION - ffflOOMMENDATION FORM 

This form should be completed only by a person in the educa- 
tion profession qualified to judge the teaohing effootlve- 
ness of the oandidate or, if not in the, eduoatlon profeasion, 
by a person uniquely qualified to know of the teaching effeC" 
tlvenQSi of the candidate. Two such reooimnendatlona must be 
tnalled .to the S tate Dlreotor by JANUARY 1 

Statements by the recommending person must be Bpsclflo* 
Give specif lo examples to support general statements like, 
has good work habits," or '*ls an excellent teacher,*' etc. 
Unless you give speoiflo examples, you penalize the . 
offindidate. i 

Name of candidate { 

Sohool in which oandldats teaches " 

Address of sohool 



1* TeachinB Ability i What teohniquas does this teaoher 
employ? Is his coursQ oomprehenslve yet ©njoysd by studentB? 
Does he enjoy teaohing? 



2* Op ■> op e r a 1 1 V e ne a s i Ho-w doeg the teaohor co-operate in the 
school program or other aoademlo areas? Oo-oparative in 
eommunlty affairs? . , 



ERIC 1^7 



11+8 



3. Inventlveness i What n©w ideas does he uss, or has 
produoBd, in teachajig'? What new devioes? 



k» Initiativai Be speolfio. Has failure stopped him? 
Dosi he adapt his methods to nevf Bltuations? 



^« Prinoipal Strength of Oandidate; 



6* Frinoipal Wsakness of Oandidate i 



?• Other Important Informationi 



Name of recommending person 

^^^^^^^ ■ Official position 



ERIC 



Dat© 



National Aisoclation of Biology Teachers 
OUTSTANDING HIGH SCHOOL BIOLOGY TEAOilBR AWARD 
Stat© DlreotopJ 

National Ohalrmani 
Willlaiti L. Jrisby 
Mooppark College 
Moorpark, Oallf ornla 

CANDIDA1E«S MOORD FORM 

The candidate should complet© this form with complete 
information for the items requested* Use additional sheets 
If neGsssary* Return to State Director by JANUARY 1 

Date of birth 



School in which you teach 
Address of sohool 



School talephon© number ^ Home telephon© number 

i 

Residential address ' 



City Zone number 



Publications In professional or BOientlfiQ journals* 



What professional journals and scientific journals do you 
read regularly? 



List the prof eseional, scientific* or eduoatlonal organiga« 
tlona (looali state , and national) in which you are a 
member. 



er|c 



1^0 

V/hat of floes, ooinralttee aseignmenis , or program duties hav© 
you held in the above organlzationa? ^ 



In what other pertinent sohool or community aotivitlee have 
you been engaged? 



ERIC 



What eoholarshlps, awards , honon have you received? 



Education rsoord (includ© Inatltut©, ipeolal program, etOt , 
attendano©) 

Oollega or University Attendance dates Years Degree Field 



PoBltlons held (prof ©eslonal, teaching^ administrative) in 
ohronologioal order* 

Name of organisation Number of 'biology 

or school Pojitloii Years Glasses per day 



What types of taaeher certlf loatlon do you have? 



other pertinent information (progrw?ii| courses Initiated^ 
unusual teaching prooeduree, etc.) can you Hat to assist the 
selection oowmittae? 



151 



Academio preparation (Sho'w □ourses studltd colleg© in th© 
fielde below, Inoludlng Institutes, course number, title of 
oourse, year taken, number of aemester hours earned, and 
grade s, deceived , ) 



Qours© NOd Gourse Title Year Stmeitei^ Hours 

BIOLOGICAL SOIENCES 



Goure© No* Course Title Year Semester Hours 
EDUOATION 



MATKEMTiaS 



OHIMISTRY 



PHYSIOS 



EARTH SOIENCES 



Write a brief essay about your biology teaching* This 
should include a short discussion of your tBaohlng philosophy 
and the role of biology in general ©ducatlona You might 
describe any of yoiir activities not covered in the above 
items i 



ERIC 
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e following persons have been asked to submit a roooMmenda- 
tion on my behalf 1 



N 



1. 
2. 
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Title 



Addreas 
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TABIE III' 

FACTORS POUND TO DIPPIR SIGNIFICANTLY 
ffiTWEEN VARIOUS JUPCE-GROUPS 



Judga-Group 




Rating level 




1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


Apparent Interest in 
s© If -Improvement 












Saoondary school 
teachers 


a 0 


0 

0,0 


1 

2.1+ 


1^ 

36.6 


25 

OJL* U 


Publlo school 
AdiTilnis trs h nT&i 


0 

n n 


0 

0.0 


1 

6.3 


6 

37. S 


. 9 

5b* 3 


Public sohool aelence 


0 


2 

16,7 


1 

8,3 


1 

8.3 


8 

66.7 


State soleno© 
supervisore 


0 

0.0 


0 

0,0 


2 

11,1 


k 
22. Z 


12 

66.7 


Industrial 
biologists 


0 

0,0 


0 

0,0 


0 

0.0 


k 

30,8 


9 

69.2 


College 
biologists 


3 


0 

'0.0 


3 . 
6.1 


12 

2k.5: 


31 

63.3 


Professors of 

8 0 lenQe eduoat ion 


0 

O.D 


0 

0,0 


1 




19 

79. 2- 


Emotional potee'^and 
self-confide no© 










', ' 


SQGondary school 
teachers 


0 

OpO 


0 

0.0 


k 

10,8 


15 

,i|.o.5 


18 

kB.6 


Publlo school 
administrators 


0 

0.0 


0 

0,0 


2 

13.3 


8 

53.3 


33.3 


Public sohool science 
supervisors 


0 

0.0 


• 2 
16.7 


2 

16.7 


1 

8.3 


7 

50.3 


State science 
supervisors 


0 

0.0 


0 

0*0 


6 

3^.3 


6 

31.3 


$ 

29.1i. 



Number of response a, . 
Peroent of responses. . 
NOTBf 1 = Hot important I 2 = Rarely import ant | 3 - Sometimea 
Important I - Usually Important j 0 - Always important^ 



TABIE III (continued) 



Judge --Group 




Rating level 




1 


2 


3 


k 




Indugtrlal 
biologists 


a 0 
b 0*0 


0 

0,0 


0 

0.0 


S 


7 

58.3 


Oolleg© 
bioTor^i^ts 


1 

' 2 2 


. k 
8,7 


5 

10.9 


21 


15 


Professors of 
science education 


1 


1 


0 

0*0 


8 

36.1^ 


12 


Concerns for student undor- 
standlnRS of eeaential 
conoepts 












Secondary school 
teachors 


0 

0.0 


0 

0,0 


k 

9.8 


12 

290 


25 
61.0 


Publio school 
administrators 


0 

0,0 


0 

0.0 


0 

0,0 


6 

37.0 


10 

62,5 


Public school science 
superviBors 


0 

0,0 


2 

16.7 


3 

2^.0 


2 

16,7 


Ii.1.7 


State soienoe 
supervisors 


0 

0,0 


0 

0,0 


27.8 


22.2 


9 

50,0 


Industrial 
biologists 


1 

7.7 


0 . 


0 


0 1 


12 

92,3 


College 
biologists 


£ 


2 


3 

>«3 


13 

27, 1 


28 

58.3 


Professors of ' 
science aduoation 


0 

0,0 


0 

0.0 


1 

I(..3 


$ 
21.7 


17 

73.9 


Interest and enthusiasm 
for biolop;y 












Secondary school 
teaohers . 


0 

0,0 


0 

0,0 


1 

2.1^ 


12 

29,3 


28 

68.3 


Public school 
adminiBtrators 


0 

0.0 


0 ■ 

0.0 


0 

0.0 


5 

31»3 


11 

68,8 


Public school soienoe 
supervisors 


0 

0,0 


1 

8.3 


a 

16.7 


0 

0.0 


75=0 


State scienQe 
supervisors 


0 . 
0,0 


0 

0.0 


1 

0.9 


7 

II.1.2 


9 

52.9 
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TABIE III (continued) 



Juds© -Group 




Rating lovel 




1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


Industrial 
blologlBts 


a 0 
b 0.0 


0 

0.0 


0 

0.0 


2 

16.7 


10 

Q3.3 


CollGfJO 

biologiBto 


2 


1 

2.0 


5 

10.2 


11 
22. 


61,2 


Prof©SBors of 
science education 


0 

0,0 


0 

0*0 


0 

0.0 


3 

12,5 


87.5 


Activities and accompllsh- 
in©nts of atudente 












SQCondary school 
teachers 


0 

0.0 


$ 

12.5 


16 

I|.0.0 


13 

32.5 


6 

15.0 


Public school 
adminlatratorB 


0 

0,0 


0 

0.0 


0 

0,0 


11 

68.6 


5 

31.3 


PubliD Bchool eoieno© 
Gupsrvlaors 


0 

0,0 


2 

^ / r-i 

16,7 


3 

25.0 


3 

25,0 


k 

33.3 


State eclenoe 
oupervlsors 


0 

0,0 


1 

5.6 


5 

27.6 


6 

33.3 


6 

33.3 


Industrial 
biologists 


b 

0,0 


0 

0.0 


0 

■ 0.0 


5 ' 


6 

61,5 


Coll©i;^9 

V \J J_ J. W tp^ VJ 

blologlatfl 


2 


3 

6 k 


2Q 8 


16 


12 

25.5 


sQieno© education 


u 

0,0 


2 

ft ^ 

U.J 


3 


7 


50,0 


AbilltY to inspire self- 
confide nCQ In students 












Secondary school 
teaohers 


1 

2,6 


0 

0,0 


h 

10,3 


11^ 

35.9 


20 

51.3 


Public school 
administrators 


■ '0 
0.0 


0 

0,0 


2 

12.1 


25.0 


10 

62.5 


Public ichool solence 
eupervlsorB 


0 

0.0 


2 

18,2 


1 

9.1 


1 

9.1 


7 

63.6 



ERIC 
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TABIE 111 (continued) 







HfltinR 1' 


a vol 


■ — — — — 


Judgo -Group 


1 






k 


5 


3 


State Gc iQnc© 


a 0 


0 


0 




13 


supervisors 


b 0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


27.8 


72.2 


Industrial 


0 


0 


1 


2 


9 


blol ogists 


0.0 


0.0 


8.3 


16. 7 


75.0 


0 oil© go 




3 


6 




21 


biologists 


0,0 


6.5 


13.0 




1+5.7 


Professors of 


X 0 


2 


2 


3 


16 


aolenoe education 


0.0 






13.0 


69,6 


iia6qu£icy oi sq jli "concepu 












Secondary seliool 


0 


2 


10 


16 


8 


teachors 


0,0 


5.6 


27.8 


kk*k 


22.2 


Public achool 


1 


1 


2 


10 


2 


administrators 


6.3 




12.^ 


62,5 


12.5 


Publie school sclenc© 


0 


3 


1 


3 


5 


supervlaora 


0,0 


25,0 


8.3 


25.0; 


IH*7 


State soionce 


0 


0 


5 


8 


5 


Bupervlsors 


0,0 


0.0 


27.8 




27»8 


Industrial 


0 


1 


2 


7 


2 


biologists 


0,0 


^ 6.3 


16.7 


58,3 


16,7 


College 


■ " 1 


1 


15 


13 


5 


biologists 


2.9 


2.9 


1^=2.9 


37.1 


m.3 


Professors of 


0 


1 


k 


6 ^ 


8 


scienco eduoatign 


0,0 


5.3 


21,1 


31.6 


l|.2.1 



Concerns for student under - 
standinffa of essential 
science processes 



Secondary sohool 
teachers 



0 1 2 111. 2lj. 
0.0 2.1|. 1^,9 3^*1 58aS 
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TABIE III (oontlnued) 







Rating level 




1 




J 


ll 

«•(• 


j 


Puhl BnhnoT 
adTnlnlstrators * 


a 0 
b 0.0 


0 

U f u 


1 

Of J 


8 

pu * y 


7 

U3.S 


supervisors 


0 

Q.O 


2 

16, 7 


3 

25 .0 


2 

16. 7 


ill- 7 


Stn+jQ sclencs 

suporvlBQrs 


0 

0,0 


0 

0,0 


1 

5.6 


6 


11 

61.1 


Industrial 
blologlits 


1 

7.7 


0 

0,0 


0 

0.0 


0 

0.0 


12 

92,3 


Collego 
■blologiets 


2 

h.3 


2 

1^.3 


6 

13.0 


11 

23o9 


HI1..3 


Professors of 
icleno© ©dueatlon 


0 

0,0 


0 

0,0 


0 

0,0 


6 

26.1 


17 

73.9 
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